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“Beyond All Human Planning . . 


One day I received a check for $300 from a husband and 
wife in our church. There had been marked improvement in 
a serious illness immediately after praver, and they were 
grateful. They requested that I give the money to some 
worthy cause, “perhaps some young person who needs help 
in completing his education.” 

I had no idea at the time where best to direct the gift, 
and I put it in my desk drawer. 

A few weeks later we had a missionary as our guest 
preacher. Dr. Winburn T. Thomas, representative of the 
churches of America to the Protestant community in Indo- 
nesia, told us of his work in Southeast Asia. Seated in my 
office that Sunday evening, he confided to me that he was 
in great need of some extra funds to help one of the most 
promising church leaders in the world to complete his 
education 

This young man_ the Reverend J. L. Ch. Abifieno, of the 
island «f Timor, a graduate of the Theological College of 
Djakarta. had already been moderator of the Evangelical 
Church of Timor, a communion of over 250,000 members. 
He had received a scholarship from the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva, providing forty dollars per month 
for two years of study at the University of Utrecht in 
Holland. With Mr. Abifeno were his Dutch wife and four 


” 


children. He desperately needed $500 more. Did I know 
anyone who might be interested in this opportunity 
to give $500 for the cause of Christ? I reached into my 
desk drawer. “I have a check here for $300,” I said, “en- 
trusted to me recently to be given to someone needing 
help in completing his education.” 

A strange light came into Winburn Thomas's eyes. “That 
is the $500 Abifieno needs,” he said. 

I looked at him quizzically. 

“You don’t know about the intricacies of international 
exchange,” he replied. “I have a perfectly legal permission 
from the Indonesian government, which wants first-class 
American and Canadian securities to build up the finances 
of the new nation. If I buy stock worth $300 and sell it on 
the Djakarta exchange, I shall receive a sum of Indonesian 
money which, converted into Dutch coinage, equals $500 
in Holland.” 

We say we live under the providence of God every day 
of our lives. But occasionally an event such as this occurs, 
so striking in its evidence of a favorable combination of 
circumstances beyond all human planning, that the divine 
hand is almost seen. 


—Epwarp W. STIMSON 


Minister, Dundee Presbyterian Church 
Imaha, Nebraska 
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EDITATION 


by Arnold H. Lowe 


\ Matter of High Fidelity 


And they took knowledge of them, 
hat they had been with Jesus. (Acts 
13) 


HE obvious discrepancy between 
what we are and what as Christians 
e ought to be disturbs us. Of course, 
also disturbs others. More than once it 
as occasioned the charge of hypocrisy 
gainst us. This is unreasonable and 
fair. Most of us are honest enough 
p know our weaknesses and our failures, 
t hypocrisy is rarely among them. 
We know, nevertheless, that we fall 
ort of our profession of faith. Our 
tentions are better than our accom- 
ishments. Many of us climb moun- 
hins; few of us reach the summit. If 
his lack of attainment disturbs us, we 
hay quiet our consciences by remem- 
ering that even the apostle Paul dis- 
overed that the spirit is willing but 
hat the flesh is weak. Even at best, this 
cold comfort. We cannot use an easy 
ilosophy to dispose of our moral 
aws. There are times when we feel that 
he chasm between what Christ was and 
fhat we are is beyond our strength to 
idge. 
How then can we reflect Christ more 
ly? How can we so live that others 
e Christ in us? In simple fashion, our 
rd said that “he that hath seen me 
wt seen the Father.” Whenever can 
hat be said of us? When another sees 
bu and me, does he then think of 
ecency or of compassion or of gen- 
ositv—or even of Christ? 
We know that the whole concern of 
sus was for the well-being of men 
d women, He put it plainly. “The Son 
man,” he said, “is come to seek and 
) save that which was lost.” Whatever 
rist said—or, better still, whatever 
nrist did—he said and did because of 
Ss deep concern for the souls of men. 
he spoke of love and forgiveness, if 
t spoke of mercy and justice, it was 
ause he was concerned for men. If he 
ed on a cross, it was because of his 
demptive love. That, after all, is our 
Mristian conception of God, is it not? 
e end of all things is always the well- 
ing and the redemption of men. Jus- 
e and forgiveness and sacrifice are 
rer ends in themselves. It is not good 
love justice and not to love men, It 
hot good to speak of equality and not 
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to love men. It is not good to speak of 
fair play and not to love men. Justice 
and equality and fair play are not polit- 
ical slogans or economic shibboleths; 
they are instruments of mercy. Now, 
how is it with us? Do we reveal Christ 
in our lives?p—Christ who loved men 
more than justice—for by all the rules of 
justice Christ should not have died. 

We know that it was the sole purpose 
of Christ to make us see God. Again, 
did he not say, “For this cause came 
I. into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth”? There is noth- 
ing in our Christian faith which forbids 
us to have daring thoughts about nature 
—how it came about; how it found its 
grandeur. There are some who are al- 
ways afraid that the more we know of 
truth as science brings it to us, the less 
can we believe in God. How foolish can 
men be? Let the geologist show us how 
age came upon age; let the astronomer 
unveil one mystery after another; let the 
anthropologist speak to us of mankind 
in its infancy; let the physicist tell us 
of the relationship between time and 
space and matter; let the psychologist 
tell us of the strange thing we call the 
human mind—its deep recesses; its hid 
den cradles of fear, of passions, and of 
sublime faith. 

Afraid of these things? Why, they 
only make us say with the Psalmist, “I 
am fearfully and wonderfully made; 
marvelous are thy works; and that my 
soul knoweth right well.” Here is the 
glory of God: in the turning leaf, in the 
blue of the sea, in the deep of the earth, 
in the mystery of human thought. Now, 
how is it with us? In our lives and livine 
do we make men see God? 

We know that the glory of the min- 
istry of our Lord was not in the length 
of the years he lived on this earth but 
in the intensity of his faith. Faith is 
never a matter of years. It is a matter of 
intensity. One man cannot say to an- 
other, “I have more faith than you, for 
I have lived longer.” It is more simple 
than that. How deeply do we believe? 

So it is a matter of high fidelity: to 
be like Christ—yes, to want to be like 
Christ. Now the wildest thought takes 
possession of my mind: Whenever have 
we caused the slightest ripple because 
we had been with Jesus? If ever such 
a thing could be said of us! 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Let's Shoot the Engineer 


« I have read with great interest the 
article by Dr. William Wilson MckKin- 
in the October 27, ; 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire in which he asks, 
“Why Union the United 


Presbyterian Church?” It is a thoughtful 





nev 1956, issue of 


Rush with 


1957 





presentation of one side of the question 

The day after reading it, I walked 
into the office of a chief engineer who 
jis charged with the responsibility of 
|planning a very large expansion pro- 
igram. I was struck by the slogan over 
this door which read: “There comes a 
time to shoot the engineer and start pro- 
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duction.” It seems to me we Presbvte- 


rians are at that point in our discussion 


of union—and I speak as the only en- 

gineer on the Permanent Commission. 

the | Let us trv to get some facts straight: 

| 1. The impetus for this particular 
. > }union came as a result of the action of 
internationa the 1955 General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 

| America which requested prompt action. 
esson annua 2. We could hardly be thought to be 
rushing things, since the proposed Plan 
is almost identical to the one which was 


approved by our presbyteries for a 


edited by 
Charles M. Laymon 


lesson analysis by 
Roy L. Smith 


three-way union. The changes in the 
plan are almost entirely either to bring 
it more closely into line with the pres- 
ent Form of Government of our U.S.A. 
|Church or are brought about by the 


: : | fact that only two churches are uniting 
The second in a series of : . 


annual lesson helps for adult 

classes—an all-new com- 

mentary on the International 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Features— 

e Text—in both King James 
and Revised Standard Ver- 


instead of three. 
3. The 


merged 


for the 
have 


name 


seems to 


choice of a 
organization 
caused more of a furor than any other 
part of the Plan of Union. I must admit 
that the committees spent more time 
in the consideration of what seemed to 





sions them to be the important parts of a plan 
e Unit organization —the Confession of Faith and the Form 
e Audio-visual resources of Government, to say nothing of 
e Articles on special days the contractual provisions which would 
° Annotated daily Bible assure the merger being made without 

readings : ; | losing any of the fine attributes of either 
e Maps and line drawings A 


organization. I make no apology for the 
choice of the name. While it is true that 
many others might have been chosen, 
this is the one that seemed wise to the 
Commission at the time. If the Com- 
mission erred, I am glad it was in the 
| matter of name rather than in some of 
the more important issues. 

4. The proposed Plan of Union calls 
for the merging of only the General As- 
semblies. Such questions as the com- 
position of presbyteries, the merging of 
boards or agencies and other institu- 


e Step-by-step teaching 
suggestions 
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tions will take place later by follow ( 
proper constitutional procedures, { SH 
protecting the rights of smaller jud 

tories. This procedure will be what HE Cc 
MeKinney and all Presbyterians degP@> 


the ho is 


downward from the Assembly.” pinster 
cour: 


t the 
jan 1 





“upward from presbyteries, 





5. We here in Pittsburgh are pr 







of the reputation of our two fine 5 


naries. Certainly under union the : 
1 y 
should be able to work more closely g§P"'S 











ot Al 
gether so as to complement each ¢ ( 
rather than compete, It seems to me i 7 
his ile, M 
this can be accomplished much im M 
: . me ; Mye 
effectively if it is done by the boanfif’’! 
. ' ' o a 
officers, and faculties of the two ing iC 





tions working together rather than 





having some plan which is worked 
in an ivory tower forced on the insti 






tions by the actions of presbyteries 





firmly belj 
that if this union is approved, P 


General Assemblies. | 






burgh can become the outstanding 
logical center in the country, if née 
the world. I confess that I covet 
for my citv and my church. 





Much has been said or written al 





this union, but to me there are ¢ 
compelling reasons we should favot 
1. The fundamental mission of 





denominations is to bring outsiders i 





the church. So long as we go our 







arate wavs, the outsider is made m 





conscious of our differences. The mag Jess« 






united we can be in presenting our piand b 
ture of Christ, the more likely we areiffucky 
make converts. niddle 
2. I am in favor of this union becangiifors al 
I believe it will help the United Prajjrom c 
byterian Church in those areas whegg0 FP 
their congregations are too far aparti@perved 
make cooperative action feasible. I knogiftions a 
of no other way they can get that begging re 
unless we give it to them. 200,01 

3. From a selfish point of view, Mackg: 
am in favor of this union because wgMmong 
Presbyterians need more of the spi 
that the United Presbyterians have: ! 
family feeling in the denomination thi 
seems to pervade presbyteries and sf 
ods and even their General Assembiliey 
a dedication to evangelism; a willin 
to support the church’s benevolence pr 
gram generously; a zeal for personal st 
vation. While it is true we have some@ 
these in our own denomination, we @ 
certainly stand more. 

So I say, “Let’s shoot the enginet 
and start productien.” Let’s stop plat 
ning, approve union, and then go @ 
about our jobs of building the Kingdow 
of Heaven on earth. 


—Davitt S. Bel 

Clerk of Sess® 

Shadyside Presbyterian Churth, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylv@ 
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what (JHE COVER introduces us to Gerald 
is degoper, a University of Maryland junior 
ries, pho is president of the campus West- 
" inster Foundation. The Foundation, 
re. prog course, is not a philanthropic trust, 
ine oF t the name for a nationwide Presby- 
the 9getian movement of students who are 
losely geeping their ties with Christianity. In 
ch oat Alone on the Campus, page 8, 
sme aperty (a U.S. Presbyterian from Sykes- 
ha ile, Md.,) and university pastor Jesse 
. bar W Myers illustrate what the church can 
» instil in an academic community of more 
than | han 10,000. 
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Jesse Myers (pictured on the Mary- 
yur pigmand bench during the Maryland-Ken- 
cky game—yes, he’s the one in the 
middle) is one of 157 Presbyterian pas- 
yecaummors at 140 campus Christian centers 
1 Preiffrom coast to coast. Although some 100,- 
whell00 Presbyterian students are being 
parti@erved by these Westminster Founda- 
I kno@iftions and their pastors, the work is be- 
rt helfing restricted by lack of funds. Some 

200,000 students with Presbyterian 
iew, Mackground or membership are. still 
ise wEemMong the unreached. 


ive i =Whether or not they agree about his 
n thieachings, many leading Protestant 
d sogchurchmen consider Karl Barth one of 
rbliedthe world’s greatest living theologians. 















The quiet Swiss teacher’s influence is 
€ pre compared to that of Calvin, Luther, and 
Thomas Aquinas. In Karl Barth—Theo- 
bgian on the Grand Scale, page 12, the 
church’s editor-in-chief of curriculum, 
Dr. Norman F. Langford, treats us to 
ashort, informal sketch of the renowned 
Dr. Barth and his work. Incidentally, 
Barth is pronounced Bart. 


Handel H. Brown, the author of 
‘Peace on Earth”—What Does It Mean? 
page 6, is the pastor of First Presbyte- 
‘eanman Church, Pinellas Park, Florida. 
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By Handel H. Brown 


“PEACE ON EARTH 


y 


E are all acquainted with some unfortunate indi- 
viduals who suffer from chronic “sneersightedness.” The 
less intelligent they are, the more thev are scornful; and 
the less they know about life, the more blasé they are. 

Here is a text at which thev really sneer: “On earth 
peace.” “Where?” they ask, and perhaps we have trouble 
answering. In individual, domestic. national, and inter- 


| 
national 


affairs, it seems to be the same story. We can 
hardly read any newspaper without getting the impression 
that mankind is about as peaceful as a bunch of wildcats 
to tail and thrown into a trashcan. 

I am reminded of the storv of the wife of a movie actor 
who was telling Lucille Ball that she bought all her Christ- 
mas presents in October, and Lucv exclaimed: “But how 
do vou know in October who your friends are going to be 

December?” 

When we tur to a perusal of the world situation, the 
picture is even more depressing. “On earth peace”—where? 

Between pro-French and pro-Nationalists in Algeria? 
Between Chinese Nationalists and Chinese Communists? 
Between Moslems and Hindus? Between Jews and Arabs? 

Between emplovers, emplovees, and various governmen- 
tal agencies in this country? Between the NAACP and the 
segregationists? Between Soviet Russia and her satellites 
m the one hand, and the outside world on the other? “On 


No. rather hatred, jealousy. fear. and distrust, which 
mbitter life. destroy its most sacred relationships, devas- 
tate homes, break up communities, and ultimately lead to 


wars with voung men slain, women’s hearts broken, chil- 
inds rendered insane. 

“On earth peace”? “Where?” asks the cynic. “In history?” 
No. This angelic declaration has been denied and falsified 
by every one of the twenty so-called “Christian” centuries 
as surely as it is mocked bv the carnage of our own time. 
And so they tell us that perhaps a better text would be: 
: send peace, but a sword.” 


v—or is it fortunately2—the matter is not 





as that. The angelic pronouncement “on 
ands at the very heart of the Christmas story 
] to the proclamation of the Christian gospel. 
It must mean something. The question is, what? 





Have we ever realized that these words were spoken in 


a peaceful world? When Augustus emerged from the civil 





“Christmas is not a season b 
down to earth at Bethlehem—th 


war as the victorious Caesar, he brought peace to a w 


weary world—the long-enduring Pax Romana—and th 


night when the angels sang at Bethlehem, the whole ¢ 
lized world was free from the noise and clamor of wa 

To us, the angels seem to have been two thousa 
years too early; but if Caesar Augustus had heard the 
he would have said that they were twenty years too 
He might have mocked and inquired how this God of t 
Jews could give something which the Roman emperor 
already established. 


There can be only one answer to that question. Peag 


meant one thing to Augustus, and quite another thing 
God. To Caesar, peace meant the absence of war. To Go 
peace meant the presence of a new kind of spirit. 
Don't let us disparage Augustus. He was a brilliant stat 
man as well as a great warrior. But what he understood 


peace is not the divine understanding. There is an old 


strife than the war of man with man: 


Hear ye, O mountains, the Lord’s controversy, 
and ye strong foundations of the earth: 
for the Lord hath a controversy with his people. 


Before man ever made man his enemy, he made G@ 
his adversary. That is his supreme tragedy, greater by! 
than any war, however global and ghastly. 

The fundamental failure of human history is not t 
man will not live at peace with man; it is that man ¥ 
not live at peace with God. 


Sometimes, at this festive season, we sing: 


For lo, the days are hastening on, 

By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 

Comes round the age of gold; 

When peace shall over all the earth 

Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing 


~—and it’s just not true. 

This is not the message of the New Testament. Wh# 
Jesus forgave sinners, he said to them: “Go in peat 
When he met his disciples after the resurrection, the ® 
word he spoke to them after they recognized him 
“peace.” Before he left them, he said, “Peace I le 
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h you.” 

od is called “the God of peace” at least five times 
e Epistles, and Paul's prayer for the Philippians was 
t “the peace of God, which passeth all understanding,” 
Id be their safety and protection. 

n the New Testament, peace is not a future ideal but 
resent experience. 

On earth peace.” This declaration was made before 
shepherds or the Wise Men had peeped into the stable. 
leed no eye had looked upon the Infant save the eyes 
Mary and Joseph. 

io word of grace had been spoken. No deed of power 
1 been accomplished. There was nothing—nothing but 
hild, and nothing more was needed. The Eternal Son 
me forth from the bosom of the Father, and the peace 
God was here. 

He is our peace,” not by what He does, but by what 
is: 

“Our God contracted to a span, 
Incomprehensibly made man.” 


At Bethlehem we see the infusion of humanity with 
inity, and in that great act is our peace. The climax of 
phuman drama is not: 


one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


has been reached already—and it was reached in a filthy 
ble. 
The message of the New Testament is: 

Hark, the herald angels sing, 

“Glory to the newborn King; 

Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 

God and sinners reconciled!” 
t “peace on earth, and mercy mild,” depend upon “God 
id sinners reconciled”; and wherever we find that, we find 
face on earth.” 
Wherever men receive Jesus as their savior, the miracle 
Bethlehem is repeated; Christ is born anew in the hearts 
his humble followers; and the divine is once more realized 
the human. That is genuine peace—“the peace of God 
ich passeth all understanding.” 
The heavenly choir sang: “Glory to God in the highest, 
fon earth peace, good will toward men.” 
We pick out the words “on earth peace” because that ap- 
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{it-What Does It Mean? 


peals to us most. We have been seeking it lo these many 
years. We have set it up as an idol and worshiped it. We 
have loved peace more than we have loved honor, more 
than we have loved justice, more than we have loved truth, 
more than we have loved God; and we have lost it because 
we have loved it like that. 

If a nation values anything more than religion, it will lose 
its religion; and the irony of it is that if it is comfort, or pros- 
perity, or money, or peace that it values more, it will lose 
that, too. 

In the angels’ song, peace is the middle term. The glory 
of God goes before it, and the good pleasure of God follows 
it. We shall find peace when we seek the glory of God. We 
shall enjoy peace when we accept the will of God. “In his 
will is our peace.” 

We want peace. 

But what do we mean by peace? Freedom from fear, 
want, and oppression? Is our conception of peace that of 
Caesar Augustus? Is it a negative idea? 

This is Christmas. Can we understand that Christmas is 
not a season but a spirit, that peace did come down to earth 
at Bethlehem—the peace of God’s own presence? 

If we ean understand these things, then perhaps, too, we 
shall understand why the little Prince of Peace is the only 
“hope of the world.” 

This Christmastide we stand on the brink of the disaster 
of a divided world which has the hydrogen bomb in its 
bosom because it has not the spirit of Christmas in its heart. 

Upon us in this mighty republic there rests a greater re- 
sponsibility than upon any other people on earth, for this 
nation was founded “under God” by the faith of men and 
women who saw in his will the only way to freedom, justice, 
truth, and peace. 

If this Christmas we will accept into our hearts the Babe 
of Bethlehem; if now we will have him as our Prince of 
Peace, we can start a dynamic chain-reaction of spiritual 
power which will mobilize people everywhere to work and 
pray and give for the realization of the universal longing 
for peace. 

With the Prince of Peace at our head as well as in our 
hearts, we can transform the terrible war-potential of the 
world into a glorious cooperation of peoples seeking equal 
freedom, justice, and peace under God, who “made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” 











NOT ALONE 
ON THE CAMPUS 


In a university of more than 10,000, 
it’s not always easy for a student 
to find a faith or a friend. At 
Maryland, the Westminster Founda- 
tion is in business to help him do both 





Text and photographs by Cart G. Karscu 





Gerald Loper, twenty vears old, blond-haired, and fair- land, a freshman in a student body of more than 10, 
complexioned, was raised on a 600-acre dairy farm not far His recollections of the first days on campus are vivil 
from Baltimore, Marvland. He and his three brothers and “During registration,” he says, “we lined up outside buil 
a sister attended the Svkesville school, which combined in ings to get into lines on the inside.” Classes were large, ¢ 
one building grades from elementary through high school. pecially lecture sections that numbered several hundre 
Gerry was graduated three vears ago, one of forty-seven At mealtimes, Gerry still stands in lines that stretch 
in his class. That fall he entered the University of Mary- length of the large dining hall. It’s no wonder he often fe 
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Around a table im a dining hall that seats hundreds, a ” have : 
group of Foundation members gather to discuss the day’s amiabl 
events. First ome through the “chow line” (risible at weekly 
rear) holds table for others. As group grows, chairs are staff. | 
borrowed from nearby tables: often a dozen or more stu- talks w 
dents «it at a table for six. No one minds being crowded. believe 
Said ome girl, “It's better than having to eat alone.” itual ni 
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Freshman Richard Schreitz is invited by junior Gerald Loper 
to “come around to the Foundation and meet the gang.” 
Ahthough they are both Presbyterians, Dick is in the en- 
gineering school, Gerry in agriculture; without the Foun- 
dation they might never have become acquainted. Freshmen 

glad to be wanted: “You can get lost on a campus of 
10,000. . « « We didn’t expect to find friends so soon.” 


isolated and confused. Yet Gerry considers himself fortunate 
for two reasons: His roommate was a boy from Sykesville; 
fand his first new acquaintance was the university’s Presby- 
rian pastor, the Reverend Jesse W. Myers. 
* “Monk” Myers, as students call him, met Gerry during 
fegistration as he passed a table where the minister was 
Giving out material on religious organizations. Noting “Pres- 
byterian preference” on Gerry’s card, Mr. Myers invited him 
to Westminster Foundation meetings. Gerry attended spo- 
Madically at first, then regularly as he became increasingly 


mmterested in discussiqn topics. His shyness disappeared as 
led study and work groups. This year Gerry was elected 
Foundation president. Upon Mr. Myers’s recommendation, 


iversity officials made Gerry a dormitory proctor, a job 
Mat requires maintaining a modicurh of order so that stu- 
Gents can study. 

Trying to know and counsel with more than 1,000 Pres- 
yterian undergraduates at Maryland is only part of the 
ask Mr. Myers and his associate, Miss Thelma Fruehan, 
have set for themselves. A former football player, the 
amiable, stocky pastor, who has just turned forty, holds 
weekly breakfast sessions with the coaches and athletic 
staff. He seeks out graduate students in laboratories and 
talks with professors in informal sessions. Jesse Myers firmly 
believes only the church. by trying to meet evervone’s spir- 
itual needs, can impart a sense of common purpose to the 
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Friends from the Foundation sit, and cheer, together at 
football games. From left, Richard Troche; Gerry Loper, 
the president: and his friend Arnita Dell “express approv- 
al” of a Maryland first down during game with Kentucky. 
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NOT ALONE ON THE CAMPUS 


Im emmall clases like thie which meets Sunday mornings 
mm the chapel. Gerry and his classmates seek adult an- 
“were to questions ahout Gods purpose for their lives. 
The group i+ ome of many led by Presbyterian chaplain 
Jemwe Meers (second row, left) for student« and faculty. 


: 


For Gerry Loper, who was raised on a farm, and other 
unteers from the Foundation, a week-end service pro; 
in the slums of Washington was a new kind of class : 
Here part of the group and a new friend stride along} 
back street to work with neighbors clearing a vacant 
for a playground. Earlier, students helped repair ho 


academic divisions found in any university. 

Like every campus pastor, Jesse Myers is concerned thi 
students find a group where they feel wanted. From 
office window in the chapel, he watches the procession 
young people when classes change. “From their faces I a 
tell many are lonely.” In hallways or along walks, Mr. My 
always speaks first when someone looks his way. 

One of his most important objectives, Mr. Myers feell 
is to help students realize how Christian beliefs and ag 
demic training have to supplement each other. “I try® 
show there must be a religious basis for every occupatiomy 
Sometimes the results of Mr. Myers’s efforts are unexpectel 
Last year an agronomist in soils decided to become a shawty 
term missionary. A future teacher now wants to follow 1 
profession in India. Success is usually intangible. “I nevé 
know what boy thinks of his vocation in a new light, or what 
girl will become a better wife because of a discussion of 
love from a Christian point of view.” 

Students do remember Jesse Myers. In each new fresh 
man class are brothers and sisters of earlier Foundatia 
groups. “We were told to look you up,” they say. Jes 
smiles and adds, “When their children come to see me, the 


I'll know I'm getting somewhere.” 
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Sooner or later, almost all Presbyterian students, and 
many others, come to Mr. Myers’s office in the chapel for 
4 private talk. He now spends a third of his time coun- 
sling. But he never rushes students; usually he walks 
downstairs and finishes talking on the high-columned 
Porch. “I try to make them feel, no matter what their 
Worries, that with God they need never be alone.” 
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How 
Private - 
Becker 


Tuts is our friend Pvt. Becker, AUS, sta 
tioned in Hawaii with a regiment of infantry. 


Untit last month we didn’t know him, or 
realize that he expects to study at a Presby- 
terian college after release from service. 


Last month his sister wrote us, telling us 
about his college plans and enclosing a dollar 
for a copy of the Presbyterian College Hand 
book, the official guide to all 41 Church- 
related colleges. 


Tue Handbook is sold at cost but, even so, it 
didn’t seem right to us to take Miss Becker's 
dollar. So we returned it, and sent a copy of 
the Presbyterian College Handbook free of 
charge to Pvt. Becker. 


From now on and while the supply lasts, 
copies of the Handbook will be available with- 
out cost to young Presbyterians in the armed 
services, either abroad or in the U.S., who 
are planning on a quality education. 


Wout p your son or daughter, brother or sis- 
ter, be interested? Just send us the name and 
address, together with your name and the 
name and address of your church, using the 
coupon below. We'll do the rest. 


Board of 
Christian Education 


Li \ Division of Higher Education 


808 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Please send a copy of the Presbyterian Col- 
lege Handbook to: 


SERVICE ADDRESS 


MY NAME 
MY CHURCH 


ADDRESS OF CHURCH 





Karl Barth: 
Theologian on the Grand Seal 


In the Reformed tradition, the Swiss scholar has ventured 


to take a fresh look at every subject of Christian doctrine 


by Norman F. Langford 


The fall, 1957, issue of Theology To- 
day is devoted entirely to a tribute to 
the Swiss theologian. Karl Barth. in 
honor of his seventieth birthday. This 
issue consists of a wide variety of ar- 
ticles by persons who are experts on the 
controversial teachings of this great 
thinker. To readers who want a clear 
insight into what Barth teaches, and 
what he stands for. the current issue of 
Theology Today is recommended. It 
may be obtained through Westminster 
Book Stores, at $1.00 a copy. Among 
the contributors to the Theology Today 
issue on Barth is Dr. Norman Langford, 
secretary and editor-in-chief of the Di- 
vision of Curriculum Development of 
the Board of Christian Education, who 
has prepared the following essay on 
Karl Barth especially for PResByYTERIAN 
Lirt —THE EDITORS 


> 


ant Barth, a theologian who in a 


curious wav is both famous and 
little known, last Mav 


seventieth birthday 


10 celebrated his 
As he entered his 
eighth decade, still writing with furious 
energy, few would deny him the honor 
f being acclaimed the most prominent 
thinker of 
wir time. His influence in the world of 


hethe! 


und controversial Christian 
it be accounted good 
vond estimation. Yet it is 
professional circles that 
ts are recognized. and even 
h is sometimes more talked 
ad. His name is seldom 
nor often referred 
literature. 
iter, although strongly 
for more than 
little about this 


pulpits 


iqious 


person. Barth was born in Basel, Switz- 
erland, and for a number of years was a 
pastor in the Reformed Church in his 
native land. Later he taught in Ger 
many, but was banished from a teaching 
post in the country in 1935 because he 
refused to take the Hitler oath. He re- 
turned to teach theology in the Univer- 
sity of Basel, where he has remained 
ever since. He is reputed to be genial, 
forceful and vivacious, full of humor, 
and a lover of music. These ate sparse 
facts about Barth as a man. But in view 
of his momentous effect on modern the- 
olegy, jt seems of small importance that 
points of “human interest” are so little 
publicized. 

The drama of Barth’s career centers 
wholly around theology. He made his 
name with a commentary, Epistle to the 
Romans, published just after World 
War I. In his latter vears he is engaged 
in finishing what is already the largest 
theological work ever produced in Prot- 
estantism—his Church Dogmatics, the 
first volume of which appeared in 1932, 
and which has run now to ten volumes 
with a total of nearly 8,000 pages. It has 
been estimated that when he completes 
this work, it will comprise about six mil- 
lion words. Many other writings have 
also come from his untiring pen. 

It is not the size of these writings, 
however, but their character that has 
given Barth his reputation. His Epistle 
to the Romans has been 
as falling “like a bomb on the play- 
ground of the theologians.” For this, 
along with other early works, vigorously 
challenged the easy-going liberal ideas 
about religion that were prevalent in 


described 


Barth’s younger years and are far fron 
dead yet. Barth powerfully asserted t 
man does not come to know God by re 
soning him out and arriving at safe and 
harmless conclusions about him. On t 
contrary, man must allow himself toh 


met by God as the Holy One who brealy 


in clamorously and demandingly upe 
our life. Man only really knows Gol 
when he is, so to speak, swept away b 
God—when he becomes nothing, tha 
God may be all. Thus at an early da 
Barth threw himself into a lifelong batt 
against what is called “natural theology 
—that is, a theology which believes i 
can discover at least something of Gol 
through nature, human life in general 
and other things that God created. lt 
contrast to this stands the “revealed the 
ology” which Barth has contended for, 
declaring that apart from His self-reve 
lation there is no knowledge of God. 
Barth came to these convictions whik 
as a young minister, he reflected upa 
the task of the preacher. How, he asked 
himself, is it possible to preach at al 
What ought to go on in the church, and 
why? The answer for Barth lay in oper 
ing the Bible afresh, and letting t 
Word of God speak through Scriptut 
to the preacher, and through the 
preacher's exposition of Scripture to th 
people. As Barth himself re-opened th 
Scriptures, he found there what he his 
called “the strange new world within th 
Bible”—a world not ef reasoned-ow 
ideas about God, but a world of © 
markable events in which God cat 
tinually acted to invade human life ® 
his own unique way. In understanding 
the significance of Barth, it is of i 
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tmost importance to realize that his 
jlogy originated in the manse, not in 
e academic halls in which so much of 
is life has been spent. He approached 
eology because, to be a preacher, he 
ad to become a theologian. He entered 
to controversy because to him the ser- 
on could not be really meaningful so 
mg as it simply echoed what was re- 
arded as “modern thought,” instead of 
broclaiming the message which came as 

mde surprise from the startling pages 

Scripture. 

Barth’s radical treatment of what he 
ound in Scripture caused him to be 

iled as something of a prophet. This 
alute, however, was mixed with un- 
basiness, and sometimes even with ridi- 

le or perhaps downright horror. After 

e decades of human self-confidence 
hat had preceded the First World War, 
man was not ready to climb down from 
his pinnacle—even to allow God himself 

occupy the place of sovereignty. After 
rence had learned so much about the 
orkings of nature, the human mind was 
hot ready to admit that it could not do 

reasonably good job of finding out the 

meaning and nature of God. Thus, 
hough he was often greeted as a 
prophet, Barth was at the same time 
pigeon-holed as an extremist, indeed as 
tman who expressed the neurotic feel- 
ngs of postwar Europe. 

In the English-speaking world, fur- 
her confusion was added by a time lag 
i learning just what Barth was saying. 

is earliest writings were translated 
om the German only after Barth had 
fone far beyond them in his own think- 
ing. To this day it is not uncommon to 
near his Epistle to the Romans re- 
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ferred to as though Barth had never 
written anything else. The fact is that 
he long ago repudiated this book as a 
reliable expression of his mature 
thought, though he believes that it had 
to be written for its time. Barth quickly 
perceived that he was open to having 
the negative side of his teachings taken 
more seriously, both by disciples and 
opponents, than the positive gospel he 
wanted to preach. The attack on natural 
theology, on liberalism in general, and 
on human self-assurance had drawn 
blood. Barth had no wish to retreat but 
rather to advance from this point. 

What few realized was that in deflat- 
ing man Barth was from the outset ac- 
tually trying to set forth man’s true 
hope, which is to be found alone in the 
knowledge of God in Christ. The God 
who strikes us down is he who raises us 
up—raises us even from death and sin. 
That was what Barth was always seek- 
ing to say. But because of misunder- 
standings, and also because he followed 
his own principle of letting himself be 
corrected by Scripture, Barth next began 
to work more systematically toward a 
well-rounded scheme of theology. This 
is finding achievement in the monu- 
mental Church Dogmatics already re- 
ferred to. Little of this is available in 
English as yet, except in summary, but 
there are many other books by Barth 
that have been translated and which 
give more than a clue to his later 
thought. Of these, perhaps the most 
readable and most useful to the edu- 
cated reader are his Gifford Lectures, 
The Knowledge of God and the Service 
of God. No one should venture upon a 
criticism of Barth, especially on the 
grounds of his alleged negativity, with- 
out being familiar with such a_ book. 

In his mature period Barth has be- 
come what he prefers to be called—a 
theologian of the Word of God. In this 
he is carrying forward the work of the 
Reformers, but with many fresh insights 
and original approaches to knotty prob- 
lems of theology. The Word of God 
means for Barth (as in the Fourth Gos- 
pel) the Word made flesh—God incar- 
nate in Jesus Christ for our sakes. Jesus 
Christ is God’s self-expression, without 
whom there is no real knowledge of 
God but only idolatry. Jesus Christ, 
moreover, is the New Man—he is what 
we were made to be, and what we al- 
ready are in him but not apart from him. 
Jesus Christ is the conqueror of sin and 
death, so that it may be confidently as- 
serted that our sinful humanity has al- 
ready been overcome by him and that 
our death is already behind us. Ethically 





this also means that it behooves us to 
live as those whom Christ has gathered 
to himself in his victory over evil. 

Such, in few words, are some of the 
governing principles of Barth’s complex 
and highly developed theological sys- 
tem. So far from reflecting the pessimism 
often imputed to Barth, it is very joyful; 
for it asserts that man may live by grace 
and thus find himself. So far from being 
irrational, as is sometimes claimed, it as- 
serts that man may know God in faith 
by virtue of God’s act of revelation in 
Jesus Christ; and from this it follows 
that we are obliged to think systemat- 
ically in regard to this revelation. So far 
from paralyzing man ethically, it asserts 
that man must live in obedience to the 
living Word which addresses him in 
each and every situation. 

It was said above that the dream of 
Barth’s career is theological. As a foot- 
note to this it may be added that it is a 
drama of courage and creativity, in the 
face of misunderstanding, belittlement, 
and rebuke. Barth has ventured, as a 
theologian in the Reformed tradition, to 
take a fresh look at every subject of 
Christian doctrine. Sometimes the re- 
sults are startling, as when we are told 
in effect that we know sin as that which 
Christ has already forgiven; or when 
he interprets election, not as a distinc- 
tion between elect and reprobate indi- 
viduals, but in terms of Jesus Christ as 
the elect man who takes on himself the 
burden of our guilt and thus overcomes 
what would otherwise have been our 
reprobation. 

Many of Barth’s teachings are so dras- 
tic that by their very nature they call 
for close study and perhaps—on the 
basis of such study—critieism. No one 
(and least of all Barth himself) claims 
that Barth has all the answers, even to 
his own questions. Nevertheless, despite 
the numerous criticisms, some superficial 
and some profound, directed toward 
him during his career, his remarkable 
creativity has affected even those who 
oppose his doctrines. Time will tell how 
much of his teaching will be perma- 
nently embodied in Reformed theology 
over the years to come. At present it is 
hard to see him as less than the most 
fertile theological mind since Luther and 
Calvin. It is possible to debate the issues 
with him. It is no longer possible for 
any responsible theologian to ignore 
him. What the general public knows of 
his work may be scanty. But behind the 
scenes this great teacher has begun to 
revive in a way suitable for our time the 
interests and the energies of the Protes- 
tant Reformation. 
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PASTOR and Mrs. Edgar Toevs have been serving the Moses 
Lake Presbyterian church since February, 1953. With five 
of their six children married or away at college, they 
have adopted horseback riding as a leisure-time sport. 


BUSINESSMEN Merle C. West (left) and Edward J. Ebel 
(center) are church officers and leaders of Moses Lake's 
flourishing NCPM chapter. Dr. Harold L. Tracy heads the 
building committee, which raised $90,000 in ten days. 


HOMESTEADERS and long-time church members, Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Johnson recall when Moses Lake was “nothing 
but sagebrush and jack rabbits.” In 1906 they arrived in a 
covered wagon after a 7-day, 115-mile trip from Spokane. 





AIR FORCE LIEUTENANT and Mrs. Oakley Koons are lip 
ing in a trailer camp near Larson Air Base, where he pi 


C-45’s. They—and many other Larson couples—value op 
portunities Moses Lake church gives them to meet civilia 


MOSES LAKE, WASHINGTON: 


Frontier 
Town— 


1956 Style 


Text and photographs by Mary Ann Gennes 


MOSES LAKE PRESBYTERIAN church, founded in 190, 
was town’s first congregation. About eighty people wer 
members in 1928, when original building (right) was erect 
ed. Present 550 members have outgrown 1951 addition (left). 
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FARMER Lee Holman, a deacon in Moses Lake church, inserts a row of siphons in irrigation ditch to bring water to a field 
of sugar beets. Grand Coulee Dam is enabling Columbia Basin farmers to reclaim half a million acres of sagebrush land. 


Add the rising birth rate to the completion of the Grand 
oulee Dam in central Washington, and the result equals 
2 growth in small towns more like an explosion than expan- 
sion. One of these towns, Moses Lake, has spurted from 326 
mn 1940 to 10,784 in 1956. Edgar E. Toevs, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, observes, “Judging by Moses 
Lake, you’d think the national emblem was the stork instead 
if the eagle.” 

The Evergreen State’s Columbia Basin is that rarity in 
mid-century America—a thriving agricultural frontier. In 
he world’s largest modern irrigation system, water im- 
pounded by Grand Coulee Dam is transforming semi-desert 
and into fertile farm and pasture country. By 1958, there 
ill be 1,800 irrigated farms within a twenty-mile radius 
of Moses Lake. The town is rapidly becoming the trading 

d processing hub of a large part of the Basin, and Moses 

ers feel that the new Boeing Flight Test Center is a 
harbinger of industrial plants to come. 

Careful planning, both governmental and private, has 
helped Moses Lake to by-pass the rough-and-ready period 
MN Many a frontier outpost. Its score of churches has had a 
major part in keeping the growth orderly, The oldest and 
hte largest church is the First Presbyterian, and its devel- 

mement has matched Moses Lake’s. 

“Back in the forties, twenty-five or thirty persons were 

§00d Sunday-morning congregation; today it’s not un- 
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usual to see thirty new faces at a church service,” 
Charles Chamberlin, a member since 1941 and an elder. 
The church took on new life after World War II, with an 
influx of service families from nearby Larson Air Base and 
the vanguard of new businessmen, farmers, and construc- 
tion workers. In 1951, during the pastorate of the Reverend 
William E. Hallman, members added a larger sanctuary and 
offices to the original structure; the church was ready for 
the tidal wave of newcomers which began in 1952, the year 
irrigation water from Grand Coulee was first available. 

Mr. Toevs began his ministry there in 1953, and the con- 
gregation continued to grow. There are now 550 members, 
an operating budget of $28,000, and an assistant minister, 
the Reverend James M. Brown. Every Sunday more than 
three hundred youngsters in two sessions of church school 
crowd into office buildings and basements, the church of- 
fices, a converted garage, and a house. The staff of fifty-two 
is half as large as the enrollment ten years ago. 

The adult Bible class meets on Sunday evenings at the 
same time as the three Westminster Fellowship groups. 
With programming such as this, the Moses Lake church has 
streamlined its schedule to avoid breaking into the hours 
family members can spend together at home—infrequent in 
many households where the mother is employed full-time 
and the father puts in extra-long workdays on his new farm 
or business. Whenever possible, church activities in which 


says 
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Frontier Town, 1956 Style 
(CONTINUED) 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MISSIONARIES with a 100-by-150-mile 
parish, the Reverend and Mrs. John K. Walpole live in Moses 
Lake. They visit workers in reclamation camps, migrant fam- 
ilies, remote farm households in south-central Washington. 


family members participate are held on the same night, or 
meetings are arranged for times parents and children would 
not ordinarily be together. 

A frontier draws the strong and resourceful, but some. 
times a self-reliant person feels he can run his affairs without 
God's help. These individuals are often the hardest to bring 
into a church; the Moses Lake congregation is tackling the 
problem through lay calling and neighborhood zone meet. 
ings. New territory also attracts many who are eager to 
make a second start in life, but often their perplexities do 
not vanish with a change of scene. To help these newcomers, 
Mr. Toevs devotes many hours to pastoral counseling. Both 
the resourceful and the uncertain may be lonely in a new 
setting; through coffee hours, parish get-togethers, and its 
organizations, the Moses Lake church sees to it that strang- 
ers may meet church people with similar interests. 

Mr. Toevs is cut-to-measure for the Moses Lake church; 
for he’s been a farmer and a rural church pastor, and has 
six children. Originally a Mennonite minister, he entered 
San Francisco Theological Seminary when there were five 
children in his family; the oldest son, Walden, was grad- 
uated from the seminary in 1952, ten years after his father. 
Since coming to Moses Lake, Mr. Toevs has served on many 
community and military-liaison committees. 

With its present building already outgrown, the Moses 
Lake congregation is breaking ground for a $300,000 sane- 
tuary and an education plant, which will be partially built 
by volunteer labor. Like their fellow Presbyterians in 
Ephrata, Quincy, and other Columbia Basin towns, the 
Moses Lakers want to make sure that their church will have 
an even stronger imprint on post-pioneer life in central 
Washington. 


DAIRY FARMER Marion Chamberlain and his wife (with 
son Rex) grow feed needed for herd of 140 cows. Before 
coming to Moses Lake in 1955, they were members of the Ab- 
erdeen, Idaho, church where Mr. Toevs served for ten years. 
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NEWS 





The World Scene: 
Perplexity from Outrage 


Just before their tanks and troops be- 
gan the massacre of Hungary’s freedom 
fighters November 4, the Soviet Com- 
munists took an unusual propaganda 
turn. The Moscow Radio quoted Pope 
Pius XII, who said on November 1, 
about the Suez crisis, “Not with arms, 
not with slaughter, not with ruins can 
one settle quarrels between men, [but] 
only with reason, justice, prudence, and 
fairness.” 

In his impassioned, drunken tirade 
at a Kremlin diplomatic party November 
18, Comrade Khrushchev declared, “The 
situation is favorable for us. If God ex- 
isted, we would thank him for it.” But 
there was ample evidence last month 
that God-fearing people throughout the 
world could scarcely disagree more with 
the Communist leader. And they could 
scarcely wonder more at the Commu- 
nists’ mocking cynicism in quoting the 
Pope’s plea. 

The World Council of Churches, in 
a statement signed by its chief officers, 
called on “powerful nations to remove 
the yoke which now prevents other na- 
tions and peoples from freely determin- 
ing their own government and form of 
society.” The Council churchmen said 
that Christians throughout the world 
were “profoundly shocked and sorrow- 
stricken” at the “tragic reversal” in Hun- 
gary. 

The bishops of the Church of Norway 
(Lutheran) and the House of Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church de- 
nounced the “outrage” committed by 
the Soviet Communists in separate, 
strongly worded statements issued last 
month. Both groups of*churchmen dis- 
cussed the Middle East crisis as well. 

The Norwegians voiced deep concern 
over the Middle East warfare “carried 
on contrary to the decision of the United 
Nations.” The American bishops voiced 
grave misgivings about “the unilateral 
action in the Middle East” and stated 
that they were “perplexed” in their 
search for a Middle East solution 
“which will not lead to total war.” 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, president 
of the National Council of Churches, 


called upon the Russian Orthodox 
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Bundled against the cold, a Hungarian mother and her two children rest at a 
temporary shelter in Austria. The shelter, a building without heat or water, 
houses 900 refugees who sleep on straw spread on stone floors. Beside the fam- 
ily (at left) are their belongings and (at right) blankets from Church World Service. 


Church in the Soviet Union to join with 
other Christians in offering prayers and 
material aid for “those who have suf- 
fered from the conflicts in Hungary, the 
Middle East, and other areas of the pres- 
ent disorder.” Dr. Blake reminded the 
Soviet churchmen of their declaration 
made last June in the United States that 
“faith, freedom, and justice are the 
most essential prerequisites for durable 
peace.” 

Dr. Blake also wrote President Eisen- 
hower for the National Council of 
Churches. In his letter to the President, 
Dr. Blake said, “We welcome the United 
Nations action condemning the use of 
Soviet military force to suppress the ef- 
forts of the Hungarian people to reassert 
their rights. The moral force of world 
opinion should be heeded in every re- 
sponsible action . for more justice, 
freedom, and peace in oppressed 
areas. . We call for prayers to Al- 
mighty God for you and all in positions 
of authority in our own and other lands 
.. . that the peoples of the world may 
be led toward those things which make 
for peace with justice and freedom.” 


Churches Move Fast 
In Hungarian Crisis 


Among the more than 60,000 Hun- 
garians who have crossed tne border into 
Austria were many children who bore 
signs like this tied around their necks: 
“Please take care of our child. We are 
staying behind to fight.” 

Presbyterians along with other Amer- 
icans are keeping telephones busy in 
church and relief agency offices asking 
how they might permanently adopt, or 
temporarily care for, some of these chil- 
dren or the many orphans of murdered 
parents. Congregations are asking about 
providing assurances for Hungarian 
families who want to resettle in this 
country. And people everywhere are 
wondering simply, What can we do to 
help the Hungarians? 

No one knows how this situation will 
be resolved finally. But here are some 
current facts, and the ways in which 
Presbyterians can help. 

Atleast 60,000 Hungarians—including 
fatherless families, some single men and 
women, and lone children—have escaped 
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the Russian attempt to re-establish 
Soviet rule in Hungarv. Most of these 
persons are living in temporary camps 
around Vienna. The Austrians have ral- 


} 
lied 


generously to provide the imme- 
diate needs of the Hungarian refugees 
for medicines, food, blankets, and win- 
ter clothing 

Many voluntary agencies are helping, 
including all of Austria’s churches, the 
World Council of Churches, Church 
World Service, Lutheran World Relief. 
and the Brethren Service Commission 

All over the 
and churches have risen to offer 
to th In Europe. 


free world, people, na- 


these Hungarians 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Belgium, 
France, and Sweden have each offered 
temporary 
refugees, and already several thousands 
have been airlifted to these countries 

In America, President Eisenhower has 
opened the way for permanent resettle- 


asvlum to several thousand 


ment of 5,000 refugees. and Christian 
denominations Church 
World Service have undertaken to se- 
cure the necessary assurances for those 
who look to Protestant churches for 
‘Ip. The Presbyterian Church U.S.A 
sent $10.000 in One Great Hour 
World Council for direct 

this crisis. 


the government 


supporting 


emergency use 

“Refugee children” 
term includes both the orphans of mur- 
dered parents and children sent across 
he | safety by parents still liv- 
from Austria to 
at Camp Kilmer. New 


. 
ing flown 


processed until claimed by 
his countrv 
Miss Margaret Gilles- 
wx of the Presbvterian Com- 
Resettlement Services. many 
garian refugees are reported 
returning to their 
1 free Hungarv. These people 
accept the hospitality of 
the European countries offering them 
shelter. If the Russians suc- 
in reimposing Communist mule. 
naturally these refugees wil] not be able 
to go back. Meanwhile. other thousands 
of Hungarians have already decided to 
start life over again in another country, 
and many of these are looking to the 
United States in hopes of building a new 
home here 
Through the Committee on Resettle- 
ment Services, the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. has undertaken to procure 200 
assurances. These assurances may be for 
families or for single adults, but not for 
refugee children separated from their 
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temporary 


families or orphaned. The adoption of 
children is arranged through Interna- 
tional Social Service, a nonsectarian 
agency of which Presbyterian Stated 
Clerk Eugene Carson Blake is a director 
Most Hungarian Protestants are Pres- 
byterians “Cal- 
vinist™ in East European countries; see 
page 19 

Help for the refugees of the fighting 
in Central Europe can be given specifi- 
cally ) 
money 


(called “Reformed” or 


in four wavs: (1) clothing; (2 


for clothing, medicines, and 
overseas care; (3) assurances for refu- 


gee families; (4) furnishing of tem- 
porary or permanent homes for refugee 
children 

1. Clothing: Warm winter clothing, 
including blankets and baby things and 
money gifts for the processing of the 
clothes, should be sent to Church World 
Service, care of the closest clothing cen- 
ter 

The centers are located at: New 
Windsor, Marvland; 4165 Duncan Ave.., 
St. Louis 3, Mo.; 1010 Ninth St.. Mo- 
desto, California; Nappanee, Indiana; 
and 110 E. 29th St., New York 16, N.Y. 

2. Blankets, medicines, and foods: 
Funds for these items mav be sent to 
“One Great Hour of Sharing.” Roger H 
Johnson, treasurer, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10. New York, designated for 
“Hungarian Relief.” 

3. Family assurances: Congregations 
interested in providing assurances for 
Hungarian families or single adults 

there are many refugees whose families 
have been murdered by the Red army 
or the secret police) may apply to Miss 
Margaret Gillespie, Committee on Reset- 
tlement Services, 156 Fifth 
New York 10, New York. 

4. Refugee children: Persons inter- 
ested in adopting a refugee child, or in 
furnishing a temporary foster home, may 
apply to International Social Service. 
345 East 46th Street, New York, New 
York. 


Avenue, 


Colombia Investigation 
Asked of World Council 


The Canadian Council of Churches, 
at its biennial meeting last month in 
Kitchener, Ontario, called on the World 
Council of Churches to send a two-man 
team into Colombia for an on-the-spot 
investigation of the persecution of Prot- 
estants in that country. 

The call was made in a resolution 
voicing “deep apprehension and concern 
at the repression of religious groups and 


the denial of freedom of public worship 
to some in Spain and Colombia.” 

A proposal that the suggested team 
comprise Dr, John Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminarv. and 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde of Philadelphia, 
director of the ‘Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, was 
made bv the Verv Reverend George 
Dorey, former Moderator of the United 
Church of Canada. 

The Council's resolution urged the 
Canadian government to use its influ- 
ence at the United Nations “to have 
religious freedom restored and main- 
tained” in Spain and Colombia. 


Church Membership 
Helps Mental Health 


Strong identification with 
and ethnic groups makes for individual 
self-acceptance and sound mental 
health, according to a four-vear study 
conducted by a team of anthropologists, , 
sociologists, and psychiatrists 

Findings of the survey were reported 
last month to a conference of thirtv-five 
prominent social 
and theologians at Harriman, New York 
The conference, which explored “the 
emerging patterns of ethnic and group 
life in America,” was convened by the 
American Jewish Committee. 

Dr. Marvin K. Opler, professor of an- 
thropology at Cornell Medical College, 
presented the findings. He said the sur- 
vey covered more than 170,000 people 
in east midtown Manhattan. Those 
studied, he explained, were Protestants, 
Roman Catholics, and Jews from many 
nationality groups, including Italians, 
Czechs, Hungarians, Germans, Irish, 
and Puerto Ricans. as well as fourth- 
generation Americans. 

A major finding of the study, Dr. 
Opler reported, was that individuals 
who identified themselves since early 
childhood with ethnic and religious 
groups were generally found to have 
achieved “integrated adjustment and 
sound mental health.” In contrast, he 
said, “those with psychotic tendencies, 
particularly schizophrenic symptoms, 
had been noticeably devoid of any 
group identification and participation 
since their prepuberty stage.” 

Professor R. A. Schermerhorn of 
Western Reserve University told the 
group that identification with national- 
origin groups is gradually being re- 
placed by identification with one of the 
three major faiths. 
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This church in Oradea, Roumania, was 
just recently built by Reformed Church. 





Author Pradervand (center, in railed section) participates in an evening-wor- 
ship service late in October with a Reformed congregation in Oradea, Roumania. 


@ A firsthand report on Iron Curtain Presbyterians 


The Faith Still Lives in Roumania and Poland 


Dr. Marcel Pradervand, general secretary of the World Presbyterian Alliance, 
was in Budapest a couple of days before the Hungarian revolution broke. He 
was on his way to an unprecedented visit to Reformed Churches in Roumania 
and Poland. Here is Dr. Pradervand’s exclusive report to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
about his trip. As far as is known, the photographs are the first to be published 
since World War II of Reformed Church work in Poland and Roumania. 


I. THE course of recent weeks, our eyes 
have been turned toward Hungary. But 
in the course of these tragic weeks, how 
many of us realized that we have in 
Hungary so many brothers in the faith, 
a Reformed Church that is one of the 
most continent of 
Europe, with a membership of about 
two million? 

In fact the Hungarian-speaking Re- 
formed Church is even more influential 
than this would suggest, but since 1918 
more than a million of its members live 
outside the frontiers of Hungary. Some 
800,000 of them are in Transylvania, 
which forms part of the People’s Repub- 
lic of Roumania; about 150,000 in Slo- 
vakia: another 40,000 in Yugoslavia; 
and around 70,000 in the Sub-Carpa- 
thian Ukraine, since 1945 a part of the 
Soviet Union. For several years we 
knew practically nothing of the Rou- 
manian church. But last summer repre- 
sentatives of the Reformed Church in 
Roumania were able to be present at the 
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—THE EDITORS 


The headquarters of the Reformed 
Church in Poland is this Warsaw church. 





meetings of the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches at Gal- 
yatetoe in Hungary, and later at the 
Executive Committee of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance at Prague, Czech- 
oslovakia. It was then that I received an 
invitation to go and visit the Reformed 
Church in Roumania, and it was de- 
cided that I should do so in October. 

Transylvania has played a most im- 
portant part in the history of the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church. Indeed, in the 
age of the Counter-Reformation, when 
Hungarian Protestantism was being 
decimated with the help of the Haps- 
burgs, her great Reformed princes—men 
like Stephen Bocskay, Gabriel Bethlen, 
George Rakoczy—so consistently sup- 
ported a policy of religious toleration in 
their dominions that in 1699, when the 
principality of Transylvania in its turn 
came under the yoke of the Hapsburgs, 
the Reformation was too firmly planted 
in the country for it to be uprooted. 

It was on October 18 that I arrived 
in Roumania. On my way there I passed 
about an hour at Budapest Airport, 
never thinking that within a few days 
the whole of Hungary would be in 
flames. Roumania is a People’s Repub- 
lic; that places it on the political map, 
and there is no need for me to say more. 
But we should note that, if the Com- 
munist state teaches dialectical mate- 
rialism in the schools, it is also obliged 
to recognize that the Christian faith is 
the faith of the great majority of the in- 
habitants and to make certain grants to 
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the 
the churches of the country. = 
The Reformed Church of Roumania —_ 
has two centers, at Kolozsvar (Cluj) —-_ 
and at Nagyvarad (Oradea). In each 
os . are 
of these cities there is a Reformed : 
: — vani 
bishop, who is in charge of one of the 
ae alw: 
two districts of the church. Readers of ey 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFE may know that eae 
the Hungarian-speaking Reformed hel 
Churches are the only Presbyterian 
churches that have bishops (with lim- pS 3 
: ‘ ‘ ister 
ited powers). Along with the bishop ey 
there is a curator general, who is the lay 
, os a con! 
president of the district and who shares 1 
with the bishop the administrative re- a 
sponsibility for the church. Both bishop The 
and curator are alike answerable to the a 
Synod, which, like the U.S.A. General the 
Assembly, remains the supreme body. 
: ; of | 
As with all the People’s Democracies, witl 
This is the time of year for reflection; for thoughts that economic conditions in Roumania re- 9 
bring a sense of gratefulness for the many gifts bestowed main difficult. Wages are low and prices tion 
on us in the past; accompanied by the realization of the high. But what is really remarkable is forr 
fulfillment of His promises in the future. the fact that, despite their poverty, the - 
The responsible Christian recognizes his duty to help people waren attached to their church Corr 
others less fortunate, and his obligation to help preserve and give what it needs 80 Carry om. So Ort 
our great Christian heritage for which so many great it is that in the four parishes of Cluj four _ 
sacrifices have been made. At the same time, practical chapels and a new church were built in a 
thought and provision has been given to maintain the ‘sae of pt years and w —— to 1 
your economic independence and security. elp from the government. What by 
ag ae: sacrifices there must have been to . 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES offer an unusual i Pee ; ge litu: 
“singh : : achieve this only those who have visited 
combination of advantages, which will enable you to R BE ORES EE Ev , ( 
fulfill your Christian obligation, and at the same time rer nienh wiernsr eco yi forg 
- a ' for th & f lif pressive is the astonishingly high num- trie 
Perea Aan eee See Se See Se Pee ae ber of candidates for the holy ministry, this 
ALL THIS WITH PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES a proof that the youth of the country re- ietc 
7 Bs ee , i _ main loyal to their church. = 
varante income for life from urvivorship agreement available. . —_ 
3% to 7.4%, depending upon age, Your loved ones continue to get the I had the pleasure of meeting the — diff 
for any amount from $100 up. seme guaranteed income frem your dents of the Theological Faculty of Cluj. oi 
Liberal income tox savings—sav- original investment after you are They are 165 in number, and _ they 
<a : abl 
ings on estete or inheritance tax— = gone. would be more if the church accepted “~e 
: a 
© aE pe. i all those who wish to study theology. ~ 
. ’ A wonderful way te express your . —s ~2 fe ve: , 
Proven sécurity—no worry—no risk. love for perent, child, niece er friend. But that proves impossible. This vear, Eur 
for example, of the seventy-eight can- 
Ne legal fees—no medical exom- — the use of your money makes pos- didates who presented themselves for “ 
ination——ne ege lim. sible your participation in spread- admission to the first year, only thirty- ; 
Income never vories, never misses ing the Gospel and advancing the seven were accepted after a very search- 
—bocked by 70 years of investment Kingdom, while making your finan- ing examination. mal 
experience. cial future secure. ° e . pes 
Services in Roumania are very well dis 
MAIL THE COUPON BELOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. NO OBLIGATION. attended. All the ministers whom | ‘ 
: , ar 
“6 ; . asked about this spoke of the people's 
ecurity with . : 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES dianit ak Jn” loyalty to their church and of the high : 
156 Fifth Avenwe © New York 10, N.Y ignity a purp proportion who attended regularly at a 
| om interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income | 1 | worship. In one area of the church, oo Son, 
would receive, my date of birth being the Hungarian frontier, the proportion th 
a? Te ——_ oy — , | of the adult population attending Sun- “a 
—_ Beerd of Netioncl Missions CJ Beard of Foreign Missions i day services was as high as 80 per cent. ‘9 
wine re ee Sees The Reformed Church in Roumania “ag 
Please send me free booklet expicining ofl deteits. 1} is now confronted with a considerable a 
: problem. Previously all its members y 
j| lived in Transylvania, and, apart from , 
r.12-¢.s6  '|@ Parish in Bucharest, the number of | 
; Hungarian-speaking Reformed living in = 
De 
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the Roumanian-speaking parts of the 
country was very small. But now, as a 
result of the industrialization of the 
country, more and more young people 
are being required to leave Transyl- 
yania and go to live elsewhere. It is not 
always easy to find ministers or places 
of worship for them. Here the most de- 
voted of the people have come to the 
help of the church. The case of one 
parish was cited: There was no min- 
ister, but a man of over sixty spent the 
winter preparing a dozen youngsters for 
confirmation. 

The Reformed Church in Roumania 
has a peculiar ecumenical responsibility. 
There are in Roumania more than 
twelve million Orthodox who are under 
the authority of the Orthodox patriarch 
of Bucharest—the Patriarch Justinian— 
with whom I had two interviews in the 
course of my stay in the country. Rela- 
tions between the Orthodox and the Re- 
formed are always correct, and often 
cordial. The presence of a strong Re- 
formed Church in Roumania forces the 
Orthodox to take Protestantism se- 
riously; and, on the other side, the Re- 
formed Church is making a real effort 
to understand the Orthodox position— 
by studying the doctrine, history, and 
liturgy of the great Orthodox Church. 

Our Roumanian brethren have not 
forgotten the Christians of other coun- 
tries. They were delighted to take part 
this summer in the meetings at Galya- 
tetoe and Prague. For the future they 
hope that contacts between churches of 
different countries will be increasingly 
common, They hope that we shall be 
able to go and see them more easily and 
that they will be enabled to take part in 
the Christian conferences of Western 
Europe. It is to be hoped that recent 
events in Hungary will not destroy this 
hope. 

On October 25, after a week in Rou- 
mania, I was to have stopped at Buda- 
pest on my way: to Poland in order to 
discuss problems of interchurch aid. As 
a result of the political situation this 
proved impossible, but I was able to 
get to Warsaw the same evening and to 
pay a short visit—my first—to the Re- 
formed Church in Poland. I arrived on 
the morrow of the bloodless revolution 
that had brought the National Commu- 
nists under Mr. Gomulka’s leadership to 
power. a_ holiday 
spirit in Poland, and the Poles seemed 
to be facing the future with confidence. 

The Polish Reformed Church is very 
small, with no more than a few thousand 
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members, six ministers, and an equal 
number of parishes. But it has several 
missions, and it carries out its task val- 
iantly, helped by the churches of Switz- 
erland and the U.S.A. which for some 
years now have been able to send it fi- 
nancial assistance. 

But the very existence of this church 
is itself a miracle: In 1945 nothing 
seemed left of it; most of its members 
were dead or had disappeared; only a 
few faithful souls remained in Warsaw. 
Then the present superintendent, Pastor 
Jan Nieweiczerzal, came to Warsaw. 
For several months he had to live in a 
damp and unventilated cellar—an ex- 
perience that has severely affected his 
health. But with astonishing energy, he 
set to work, helped by a quite wonderful 
team of laymen; and bit by bit the 
church revived. 

It is well known that Poland suffered 
terribly during the Second World War, 
and the work of reconstruction has been 
enormous. Life is still hard, but there— 
as in Roumania—I was struck by the 
loyalty of the people to the Reformed 
Church. 

On the last Sunday of October I 
preached in Warsaw. It was at the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. The serv- 
ice lasted two hours; it was held in an 
unheated church; but the people sat 
through it. More than that, they came 
back in the evening, again for two hours, 
to attend a ceremony commemorating 
the fourth centenary of the return to 
his own country of the great Polish Re- 
former, John a Lasco. Is not this fact 
symbolic? It proves that the gospel of 
Jesus Christ is stronger than any political 
or economic doctrine and that the faith 
of our brethren in Poland and Roumania, 
which has been tested in so many ways, 
is indeed a victorious faith. 

—MARCEL PRADERVAND 


Board Plans Seminar 


Eating from a chuck wagon and sleep- 
ing in bedrolls will be the style of living 
for the forty-two Presbyterian adults 
who will participate in the seventh Na- 
tional Missions traveling seminar in the 
Southwest, June 22 to July 1. 

The ten-day auto tour of missions and 
scenic points in the Southwest will be- 
gin in Albuquerque, New Mexico, and 
continue along a 2,000-mile route. 

[Registration cards and additional in- 
formation can be obtained from Dr. 
Merlyn A. Chappel, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York.] 
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GOING TO JERUSALEM — A Bible game 
parents enjoy playing with their children 
Players become familiar with Biblical verses 
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MP WHAT ABOUT HUNGARIAN CHURCHMEN?-That 
was the question being asked late last month in most Protestant 
circles. Most people knew that Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty was 
able to take refuge in the American Embassy in Budapest, but 
even World Council leaders close to the scene in central Europe 
couldn't find out about Protestant leaders like Bishops Ordass and 
Ravasz. It is assumed that Reformed and Lutheran leaders are 
safe somewhere, but they may be in grave personal danger be- 
cause of their actions during Hungary’s brief glimpse of freedom. 
One of the last messages to get through to Geneva from Hungary 
reported that at least two students from the Reformed Seminary 
in Budapest were killed in the fighting. 





WB THE REFUGEE DRAMA-Some of the refugee stories com- 
ing from World Council operations in Austria are almost unbe- 
lievable. In one case, an upper Austrian center received three 
boys and a grandmother. “The same day,” reports Council officer 
Arthur Foster, “a frantic father, a Hungarian who had flown 
from the United States to try and trace his relatives, came in at 
our door. The old woman and the children were his. We have 
reunited them. They had not seen each other for nine years.” A 
Baptist family—mother, daughter, and son—inquired at a World 
Council office about the fate of a husband and son who were left 
behind in Budapest. The other two members of the family in the 
meantime escaped and also applied to the World Council for 
help. Both parts of the family have been reunited in Vienna. The 
churches have more than a dozen Hungarian-speaking pastors 
working fulltime among the refugees in Austria interpreting and 
answering questions. 





MB FORGOTTEN MILLION -In the Western world’s uproar 
about the Hungarian situation and the plight of the refugees 
pouring into Austria, little or nothing has been said about the 
Palestine refugees. This great mass of semi-starving Arabs cut 
off from their homes by the first Arab-Israeli fighting almost ten 
years ago has increased in size because of the latest warfare. Al- 
most a quarter million are in the embattled Gaza Strip alone. 
Church groups, however, are still managing to get relief supplies 
through to these refugees. But more must be done quickly. 





.3 ALAS, POOR ROOTERS-—In 1954 and 1955 Presbyterian- 
related colleges led the nation’s fall pigskin parade. In ’54, four 
of the country’s twenty-five unbeaten and untied elevens were 
church-related. In 55 it was five out of twenty. And in ‘56, early 
season results made it appear that at least five schools would make 
the grade this fall. But the Presbyterian U.S.A. teams—including 
Lafayette, Emporia, and Whitworth—couldn’t do it. One by one 
they left the ranks of the unbeaten until there was not one club 
left. Only bright spot in this disappointing picture is supplied 
by the United Presbyterians. The Westminster Titans of New 
Wilmington, Pa., rolled over eight opponents to finish unbeaten 
and untied. 
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Rural Church: 
Extinction Ahead? 


Next time you're out for a drive with 
the family and you see a picturesque 
country church, slow down and look at 
the sign beside the door. If worship 
grvices are still being held, you're 
poking at an unusual church; for rural 
congregations are dying at the rate of 
1,000 a year. 

From Maine to Montana the situation 
is the same, the result of a variety of 
causes: improved transportation; larger 
farms and fewer people needed to run 
them; and the poor salaries paid rural 
pastors, many of whom are soon at- 
tracted to towns and cities. 

Recently 700 rural churchmen met in 
§t. Louis to analyze the plight of the 


amazing Hear ing 


invention...defies detection 


It’s the greatest step forward of 
the century! Twenty-five years 
to perfect . .. two seconds to put 
on... and nothing to hide. 

It’s a brand new hearing aid that 
nobody—not even your closest 
friend—realizes you’re wearing. 
It has no cords, no ear buttons, 
and no blobs. There’s nothing at 
all behind your ear, in your hair, 
or your clothing. 

Not a gadget promoted to be 
worn ten different ways. But 
a super-power electronic master- 


piece you wear one way—the cor- 
rect way—at ear level for full- 
circle hearing where hearing 
belongs! 


This amazing hearing invention 
is now made possible by transis- 
tors developed by Bell Telephone 
Labs. Defies detection from 
front, back and sides, on both 
men and women. Restores the joy 
of natural hearing as no other 
hearing aid made. Costs less than 
2¢ a day to operate. Get the full 
story. Just send coupon! 
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FANTASTIC? 


country churches in the hope of halting 
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awoid controversy, 
school affairs. 

A second survey, prepared by the 
University of Missouri, disclosed how 
few country people in the state have 
anything to do with the churches which 
are still in business. Less than one fourth 
of rural Missourians can be expected in 
church on an average Sunday. Country 
churches often are located badly, miles 
from their potential parishioners. Rural 
dergymen earn an average of $1,591 
amually, far below the national figure. 
Less than one fifth of the ministers re- 
ceives a travel allowance; 60 per cent 
fail to get a vacation; and 15 per cent 
have no life insurance or retirement pro- 
grams. 
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A Presbyterian, Dr. Richard O. Com- BP » Bibles ‘cman 
fort, who is director of the National 
Council’s Department of Town and en HO yea 
Country Church, criticized the trend 
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which is “starving to death” the nation’s 
rural congregations. While shifts in pop- 
ulation justified many church closings, 
Dr. Comfort declared others could have 
been avoided had it not been for a lack 
of “long-range planning, indiffer- 
ence, [and] neglect” by some denomina- 


tional leaders. 





J. Rebert Veazey, 
Louisville (Ky.) Theological Seminary. 


blind organist at 


Seminary Organist 
Memorizes New Hymnal 

A difficult task lies ahead for J. Rob- 
who this fall began his 
thirtieth year as organist at the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Mr. Veazey, who is 
blind, is in the process of adding to his 
musical knowledge the hymns in the 
new joint Presbyterian and Reformed 
Hymnal, now used by many congre- 
USA. US., and United 
Churches. The new hym- 
used for the seminary’s wor- 


ert Veazey, 


gathion<c in 
nati is ili 


Presbvterian 
yo 
nal is being 
ser 


. 
Mr. Veazey isn't 


Ices 


concerned about the 


memortzation job facing him. He is fa- 
miliar with most of the hymns already 
and in a short time expects to know 
what page each is He estimates he 
an play 650 hymns from memory 

A newspaper columnist once reported 
Mr. Veaze Id repeat a piece of mu- 
he had heard only once. “Sometimes 

I can do that.” he says, “but more often 
I have to hear the music several times.’ 
Ir ad uvon to pla ing for seminary 
hapel services. Mr. Veazey is the or- 
ganist on S at Louisville’s West- 


ninster Presbyterian Church. 


The Church in Colombia: 
Trouble in 


What is it like to be a Protestant in 
an isolated river-port town in Colom- 
bia? The following account released re- 
cently by the country’s Evangelical 
Confederation (a cooperative Protestant 
group which includes the Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church in Colombia) deals 
with the events in Leguizamo, a town 
in the southern state of Caqueta across 
the border from Peru. 

—THE EDITORS 


ELIGIOUS intolerance in Leguizamo 

has reached a state seldom seen in 
the Western Hemisphere. Civil author- 
ities and Roman Catholic clergy are 
working together to impose the Roman 
religion by force on all inhabitants, re- 
gardless of their wishes. Protestant Co- 
lombians are deprived of their most 
elemental rights and treated as disfran- 
chised citizens. 

By decree of July 30, 1956, the mayor 
of Leguizamo, Sr. Oliverio Rodriguez, 
has prohibited Protestant religious and 
educational activities, as well as the re- 
ception of non-Roman radio programs. 
The decree provides that private Prot- 
estant services may be held in a chapel 
if permission t obtained from the mayor. 
The mayor, however, has refused to give 
the necessary permission. 

The Christian and Missionary Alli- 
ance, with the consent of the Colombian 
government, established the Protestant 
Church of Leguizamo in 1943. During 
the succeeding thirteen vears the con- 
gregation has grown peacefully and 
quietly. The government placed no re- 
strictions on the work or worship of the 
members until this year. 

On September 9, the Reverend and 
Mrs. Frederick A. Smith flew to Legui- 
zamo with the intention of continuing 
the work in the Protestant Church. 
From the naval commandant of the 
river port, Captain Mario A. Salcedo, 
they obtained permission to hold reli- 
gious services. The permission stipulated 
that the services be held in the chapel 
with the doors closed to the public. On 
September 11, Mr. Smith was conduct- 
ing a service when four armed military 
police entered the chapel and suspended 
the meeting on orders of the mayor. 

The next day Mr. Smith was handed 


Leguizamo 


a communication from the naval con! 
mandant ordering the immediate @ 
of all Protestant religious activity in Is 
guizamo; the prohibition of religioy 
services, either public or private, in th 
chapel or in homes; and the expulsic 
of the Smiths from the region. 

The expulsion order, addressed to th 
Reverend Frederick A. Smith, states: 

“This command . . . orders . . . th 
pastor of the Protestant mission to desis 
from every effort to prolong in whateve 
way his activities in this city or in am 
other place within the area of the South 
ern Naval Command, all of which i 
mission territory, and because it cop. 
siders his presence here to be a publi 
disturbance, orders him to leave this 
place within four days from the date d 
this communication, without right of ap 
peal, and to take advantage of the tim 
granted him to remain in Puerto Legu- 
zamo to remove from the municipalit 
absolutely all articles used by him i 
his proselytizing, whether for worship 
or for teaching. Police action will bk 
taken to enforce this order.” 

Captain Salcede further declared: ‘I 
is perfectly clear that in mission ter 
tories it is impossible for non-Catholic 
missions or ministers to exist. . . . Thus 
the Protestant mission is out of place 
and any such activities, either public « 
private, constitute in Puerto Leguizam 
an act openly contrary to treaties made 
between Colombia and the Holy Se 
under the terms of the Concordat.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith explained to the 
naval commandant that their motive i 
going to Puerto Leguizamo was not t 
proselytize Roman Catholics, but to at 
tend to the spiritual needs of the nv 
merous Protestants of that region, visit- 
ing them in their homes and conducting 
private meetings in the chapel. Captais 
Salcedo, however, expressed his oppe 
sition to Protestant Christianity and de 
clared that he could not permit any fur 
ther religious activities, either public « 
private. Family worship in homes would 
not be allowed. fe 

Italian and German priests adminis 
ter the work of the Catholic Church ® 
Puerto Leguizamo. By terms of a 199 
treaty with the Vatican, the entire Prov- 
ince of Caqueta was declared an apo 
tolic vicarate of the Roman Church. Th 
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bishop of this region is an Italian priest, bart ots cath pie Sai XY) 
Monsignor Antonio Maria Torasso. : Fey C 
Father Bruno Kaltenhouser is parish ALL Seat; eee 
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priest in Puerto Leguizamo. Both the ; 
Bishop and Father Kaltenhouser have ae 


influenced the civil and naval author- Pa 
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al ae ities to expel the Protestant missionaries OLD DEAR ! % a4 
ate and put an end to the Protestant congre- Ho ms Ug. 
-_ la gation of Puerto Leguizamo. 2 ee i 
-eligion Hundreds of Protestant Christians in C] 
» int the Caqueta province are without the 
cpulde help of their pastor, and their children 
are deprived of any opportunity to be 
d to the educated. Intransigence and intolerance 
tate have produced a deep wound in the 
th social life of the province, and the ef- 
ro desi fects will spread far beyond the limits 
haniel of the small Putumayo River city of Le- 
in amg Suizamo. —— 
. South — pgs s ey om 
ch is ,500 square miles in area, larger than 
~~ the State of Ohio, and it is populated by : THE Bs UN ty vedo 
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ve thi Bishop has eleven priests. This means DL 
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vill bey Possible for Bishop Torasso and his sources can render vital and life-giving services for others; 
handful of priests to minister to the spir- often benefiting you at the same time, through tax advantages, 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


YOUNG PEOPLE CREATING GOOD WILL 

A project undertaken recently by 
members of the Senior Westminster Fel- 
lowship of First Presbyterian Church, 
Neenah, Wisconsin, (the Reverend John 
E. Bouquet, pastor), is resulting in the 
establishment of good will, near and far. 
The young people meet on Saturday 
mornings at the rear of the church and 
clean and polish motor vehicles. Pro- 
ceeds of the project will be used to 
finance the U.S. education of a medical 
student from abroad. 


$1,500 PRIZE AWARDED 

This year’s Stinnecke Prize at Prince- 
ton University has been awarded to 
Robert M. Adams, a sophomore, for pro- 
ficiency in Greek and Latin. The re- 
cipient receives $500 annually for three 
years. Robert is the son of the Reverend 
Arthur M. Adams, pastor of Central 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, New 
York, and Mrs. Adams. He attended 
East High School in Rochester, where he 
received the highest grade in the New 
York State Regents Scholarship Exam- 
ination. He intends to enter the min- 
istry. 

The Stinnecke Prize was established 
in 1870 under the will of Henry A. 
Stinnecke of the Class of 1861 and was 
later supplemented by a request from 
his aunt, Miss Maria Stinnecke. By the 
the are 
universities other than 


terms of the will, examiners 


scholars at 


Princeton who are appointed by Prince- 
ton’s Department of Classics. 





Miss Sandra May Gover, who has been 


chosen 1956's “Miss Indian America.” 


ALL-AMERICAN INDIANS NAME QUEEN 

Sandra May Gover, the daughter of 
Mr. Phillip Gover, Sr., an elder in the 
Community Presbyterian Church of 
Brigham City, Utah (the Reverend 
Hershey Julien, pastor) was recently 
named “Miss Indian America” and 
crowned queen of this year’s All-Ameri- 
can Indians Days in Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming. Sandra, a member of the Pawnee 
Indian tribe of Oklahoma, where she is 
known as Yellow Star, was chosen from 
ninety-one contestants who represented 
forty-seven tribes throughout the United 
States and Canada. During a recent va- 
cation from her college studies, Sandra 
was active in the Westminster Fellow- 
ship in the Brigham City church. 


COSMOPOLITAN CONGREGATION 

Presbyterian churches are contin- 
uously adding new members to their 
rolls, some of whom come from churches 
in countries abroad, many from other 





denominations. An example of this is a 
group of sixty-six new members received 
recently by the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York, New York 
(Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor). 
The group represented fifteen denomi- 
nations in its previous relationships, in- 
cluding the Baptist Church; Church of 
Christ; Church of England; Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches; Evangelical 
Protestant Church of Germany; Greek 
Orthodox; Lutheran Church; Methodist 
Church; Pentecostal Assemblies of God; 
Presbyterian, U.S.; Reformed Church of 
the Netherlands; Reformed Church in 
the U.S.; Roman Catholic Church; 
United Church of Canada; and the 
Union Church of Santiago, Chile. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Sixteen members of First Presbyterian 
Church, Springfield, New Jersey (the 
Reverend Bruce Whitefield Evans, pas- 
tor), were honored last month at a spe- 
cial recognition service for continuous 
memberships of over fifty years. The 
oldest member, Miss Lizzie Kessler, 
ninety-five years of age, united with 
First Church over seventy-nine years 
ago. 
@ As a part of the observance of the 
eighty-fifth anniversary year of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Merchant- 
ville, New Jersey (the Reverend Abram 
G. Kurtz, pastor), memberships of forty 
or more years were recognized recently 
at a special service. Forty members have 
had continuous memberships for forty 
years or more; of these, ten have been 
members for more than fifty years; and 
of these ten, five have been members for 
more than sixty years. 





On the Air 


Raymond Lindquist, “Church of the 
Air” speaker. Sunday, December 16, 
CBS radio network, 9:30 to 10:00 a.m. 
(EsT). 


Presbyterian U.S.A. series of “The 
Protestant Hour.” Dec. 9— Ralph W. 
Lloyd of Maryville, Tennessee. Dec. 
16—Donald G. Lester of New York, 
New York. Dec. 23—Robert M. Skinner 
of Amarillo, Texas. Will be heard on 
about 300 radio stations. 


John S. Bonnell and Laurence Lange 
on “Pilgrimage”—“In Search of Truth.” 
ABC radio network, Sunday, 1:35 to 
2:00 p.m. (EST). 


Christian ideals presented “Man to 
Man” on television by five of Amer- 
ica’s preachers. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

100th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Aledo, Illinois (the Reverend Howard 
R. Van Dyke, pastor). 

‘First Presbyterian Church, Morris, 
Illinois (the Reverend Hugo C. Mon- 
tanus, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Grove 
City, Ohio (the Reverend Joe K. Bury, 
pastor). 

90th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Creighton, Missouri (the Reverend Wil- 
liam B. Nelson, pastor). 

Covenant Presbyterian Church, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania (the Reverend J. 
Gordon McKenzie, pastor). 

85th. Austin Westminster Presbyte- 
rian Church, Chicago, Illinois (Dr. Clar- 
ence E. Showalter, pastor.) 

75th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Monte Vista, Colorado (the Reverend 
John Brunn, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Auburn, 
Nebraska (the Reverend Frederick E. 
Black, pastor). 

55th. First Presbyterian Church, Had- 
don Heights, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Fred L, Rhody, pastor). 

50th. First Presbyterian Church, Tu- 
cumeari, New Mexico (the Reverend 
Millard Murphey, pastor). 

Second Presbyterian Church, East 
St. Louis, Ill. (the Reverend Samuel S. 
Kitchin, pastor). During the observ- 
ance, recent renovation work on the 
church and manse was dedicated. 

Warwood Presbyterian Church, 
Wheeling, West Virginia (the Reverend 
Arthur C. Prichard, pastor). As a part 
of the observance, a complete new 
church building was dedicated. 

45th. Barhydt Chapel (recently re- 
named the Campus Church of Jesus 
Christ), Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 


DEDICATIONS: 

Westminster Church of West Hart- 
ford, Presbyterian, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut (the Reverend Gurdon T. Sco- 
ville, pastor), of a new church. 

The College of Emporia, Emporia, 
Kansas, of the new J. E. and L. E. Ma- 
bee Science Hall. 

Parks Presbyterian Church, R.F.D., 
Leoti, Kansas (the Reverend Allan C. 
Parker, Jr., pastor), of a new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Albion, 
Michigan (the Reverend W. F. Whit- 
ledge, pastor), of an education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Gordon, 
Nebraska (the Reverend Robert M. 
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Mays, pastor), of an education unit. 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska, 
of the new Science Hall. 

First Presbyterian Church, Trenton, 
New Jersey (Dr. Donald H. Gard, pas- 
tor), of a new manse, a study-addition to 
the church, and other improvements. 

The New Waterford Presbyterian 
Church, New Waterford, Ohio (the Rev- 
erend George W. Ramsey, pastor), of an 
education building, a remodeled sanc- 
tuary, and an organ. 

Starkdale Presbyterian Church, Steu- 
benville, Ohio (the Reverend John K. 
McDivitt, Jr., pastor), of a new church. 

Rosemont Presbyterian Village (a 
home for the aging), Rosemont, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Covenant-Central Presbyterian 
Church, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend William A. Morrison, pas- 
tor), of the renovated sanctuary, a new 
education addition, and the organ. 

Lewinsville Presbyterian Church, 
McLean, Virginia (Dr. Howard F. New- 
man, pastor), of a new church on the 
110th anniversary of its founding. 


CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

Northminster Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (the Reverend William 
H. Gates, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

Northminster Presbyterian Church, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio (the Reverend 
Richard Ray Eshler, pastor), of a new 
church. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Westwood Presbyterian Church, Los 
Angeles, California (Dr. Haven N. 
Davis, pastor), for a new education and 
social-functions building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Frederick- 
town, Missouri (the Reverend Robert T. 
Cuthill, pastor), for a new church plant. 

First Presbyterian Church, Beatrice, 
Nebraska (the Reverend H. Willard 
Lampe, pastor), for a new sanctuary and 
education unit. 

Watchung Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, North Plainfield, New Jersey 
(the Reverend Earl Edwin Hair, pastor), 
for a new Parish House to be used for 
educational and social purposes. 

Forest Grove Community Presbyte- 
rian Church, Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend David Mitchell Thomp- 
son, pastor), for its first unit. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

The Saint Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Berea, Ohio (the Reverend 
Frederick F. Missel, pastor). 
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Wn the movie newsreel disappear- 
ing fast from theater programs all 
across the nation, additional attention is 
turning to the factor that has dealt it the 
mortal blow, namely television news 
coverage. 

Television’s newscasts have been on 
trial for the past month. Their assets and 
liabilities have been exposed through a 
series of events that began with their 
almost too thorough coverage of election 
news combined with a spotty coverage 
of the invasion of Egypt and the Hun- 
garian crisis. The whole situation finally 
received its deserved come-uppance at 
the hands of New York Times critic 
Jack Gould. While the world was shak- 
ing on its foundations with the threat of 
World War III, he found TV networks 
broadcasting programs of horse operas 
and dance bands. A mighty debate was 
raging in the UN, but TV news depart- 
ments seemed oblivious. Gould was 
ruthless: “The networks lived within 
their narrow world” of commercials and 
old films while the nations were tum- 
bling down. All in all it comprised “an 
absolute mockery of the industry’s obli- 
gation to serve the public interest.” The 
rebuke had its effect; soon UN deliber- 
ations were being conscientiously 
though belatedly aired. 

From the very outset, television news 
has suffered from a group of conflicts in 
interest that prevent it from developing 
as it might. 

1. There is a conflict between news 
and showmanship. In TV it is the “per- 
sonalities” who pull the highest salaries 
from networks whether they are the 
keenest newsmen or not. One executive 
has described the ideal commentator as 
a “paragon who not only could dig up, 
write, and report the news, but on top 
of that he would look like a veritable 
Clark Gable, . . . be a sitting encyclo- 
pedia and a marvelous speaker with con- 
viction, and meaning, and _ persuasive- 
ness.” , 

2. There is an unreconciled conflict 
between mere reporting of facts and the 
presentation of ideas. Since ideas are 
notoriously hard to photograph, the TV 
camera can be used only to point up 
discussion or to support ideas. But this 
remains a poor second to an exciting 
editorial page, and many a newscast 
bogs down in wordiness when some well 
edited film clips from the library would 





have saved it. 





SEEN AND HEARD 


News and Views 


8. Then there is a rough conflict 
between public service and financial 
profits. CBS president Frank Stanton 
lays it on the line: “Actually the obliga. 
tion on us to be profitable is just as com. 
manding as the obligation to be fair 
and truthful. Without this oil the lamps 
go out. Without profits the free press is 
no longer free.” Still, any viewer can 
see better ways for profits to live at 
peace with news. It is nothing short of 
infuriating to be tantalized by a provoe- 
ative announcement about a Russian at- 
tack on Budapest, and then, before any 
details are added, to hear an unctuous 
“But first a word from our sponsor. . . .” 
TV is welcome to its earned profits; but 
this concern for advertising could be 
less obtrusive in time of world crisis. 

4. Inter-network rivalry comprises 
one of the most serious and most puz- 
zling of these conflicts. The renowned 
jealousies and scramble for ratings, the 
widely publicized dismissals, and the 
astounding expense involved in their 
competition may at times guarantee us 
some scoops in speedy news gatherings. 
But there are other times when this ap- 
palling rivalry leaves the televiewer with 
the hindermost. 

Television, in spite of all this, pre- 
sents a rather wide choice in types of 
news programs. We see (a) the five- 
minute slot on local stations; (b) the 
news feature, e.g. John Daly on ABC; 
(c) on-the-spot news filling in such 
programs as NBC’s “Today” with a visit 
by roving cameras to see strike pickets 
in action; and (d) the documentary on 
an edited topic as on the justly famous 
“See It Now”; (e) the TV editorial as 
done by Drew Pearson or occasion- 
ally on “Omnibus” by attorney Joseph 
Welch. 

The three networks spend many mil- 
lions of dollars each year to maintain a 
large and far-flung staff of cameramen 
in bureaus at Tokyo, Bonn, Paris, Rome, 
and several American cities. This re- 
quires thousands of additional em- 
ployees and a huge operation in news- 
gathering. 

Clearly TV has the technique, the 
speed, and even the budget to lead all 
other media in news reporting. But it 
needs also to resolve its strange con- 
flicts and devise a system of sane prior- 
ities if TV is to mature as a responsible 
purveyor of news in this critical day. 


—J. C. Wynn 
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Family 
Man 


By Oren Arnold 


Santa Claus and science have never 
been too compatible. Right after little 
Teddy Baird’s mommie explained about 
the faraway North Pole last week, his 
daddy carelessly mentioned that as a 
serviceman he had been flying over the 
place all year and that it was a barren 
waste too icy for anybody to live there. 
This error is costing Major Baird some 
expensive gifts for both victims. 














Our church will be decorated beau- 
tifully, as usual. Three of us laymen will 
do practically all the work on it, as usual. 
It will rain a cold mist while we work, 
as usual. The pastor will grin at us from 
the warm coziness of his study, as usual. 

cod 2 2 

My fifteen-year-old Gail is studying 
a course in high-school psychology, and 
results already are astounding. For ex- 
ample, she is sure to get an overload of 
expensive gifts this Yule, because she 
recently told Mom and me, “Don’t buy 
me anything much this year, dears, be- 
cause I know our family expenses have 
been so high all year.”. 


° ° °o 


If my eleven-month-old grandbaby 
Robin O'Reilly is anything like her 
mother Judy was, she will be much more 
thrilled over the ten-cent red ribbons 
and wrappings than she will by any ten- 
dollar gifts inside. 

O° oO Oo 

Best Christmas gifts for your pastor? 
Some time off, to be with his family; a 
compliment on his good work; a prom- 
ise to help him work. 

° oO ° 


Did you folks hear about the lawyer's 
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little son and the preacher’s little son? 
The former bragged that his daddy talks 
to people for half an hour in his office, 
and they pay him $100 for it. The min- 
ister’s son topped him by saying, “My 
dad preaches for half an hour, and it 
takes eight men to carry all the money 
down to him.” 


oa 7 & 


On hearing people explain why they 
don’t take part in church activities, I’ve 
discovered a mighty big difference be- 
tween good, sound reasons and reasons 
that sound good. 


ced o co 


My Adele and I bought all our Christ- 
mas presents while on a trip to Mexico 
last August, thereby saving more than 
half the cost. But they were all so cute 
and novel that we had given most of | 
them away by the time December 1 | 
rolled around. 
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Saw Nancy Preston trying to buy a 
gift for her little son Ned. She was in- 
specting carpenter tools, toy guns, a| 
wood-burning set, and such; and she | 
said to the clerk, “I want something his | 
father can’t hurt himself with.” 
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Neighbor Roy Emberlin and I have 
an old agreement not to waste money on 
each other's family at Christmas, be- | 
cause everybody gets too much loot | 
anyway. But our wives make no such | 
bargain, Loaded with goodies and good 


will, they'll be trotting back and forth | 


across the driveway all week. 
° ° cz 

Christmas is very flexible. Prettiest 
“tree” | ever saw was no fir, spruce, pine, 
or holly; indeed, it had no leaves at all. 
It was a thorny cactus in the yard of a 
poverty-stricken Mexican family in 
Arizona, and was decorated with orna- 
ments cut from tin cans and festoons 
from Sunday-newspaper comic seetions. 
Its beauty came from the people who 


made it. 


° ° o 
We do forget. At a big party recently 
the host offered a fifty-dollar prize for 
any adult present who could name all of 
Santa’s reindeer. I got Donder, Blitzen, 
Comet, Cupid, and—hey, can you do it? 
He had to give the prize to the Salvation 
Army. 
° ° ° 
Don't get angry, madam, if the man 
on the Christmas-tree lot says you are 
too late for mistletoe. He may simply 
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in the beloved King James Version 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 56 MAGNI- 
FICENT FULL COLOR REPRO- 
DUCTIONS OF THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST RELIGIOUS ART 
A Book to cherish for a lifetime 
and to give to those you love and 
respect. In this beautiful family 
Bible you will find a unique 
blending of the sacred words of 
the beloved King James Version 
with the world’s greatest Biblical 
art masterpieces. Printed in clear, 
readable type, gilt-edged in 
24 carat gold, with parchment 
paper Family Register in five 
colors and gold, handsomely 
bound to last for generations, 
gift-boxed a triumph of 
superb craftsmanship. Includes 
Apocrypha, 112-page Concord- 
ance and Index. 8” x 11” x 2%”. 
See this magnificent Bible at 
your bookstore today. Only $25 
"I do not recall seeing any Family 


Bible equal to that which you bave 
produced.’’—Epwarp L. R. ELSON, 
Pastor, The National Presbyterian 


Church, Washington. 
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BOOKS 


A Christian Arab Writes About Israel 


IMING is just as important to a pub- 

lisher as it is to a football quarter- 
back or a comedian, and Westminster 
Press's The Middle East, by Edward J. 
Jurji ($3.00), could not have come at a 
more opportune time. 

Americans wondering why the peace 
of the world has suddenly become en- 
dangered, ministers at a loss to preach 
realistically about the crisis, men of 
good will who sympathize both with 
Israeli and Arab will find extremely val- 
uable material in the book’s 155 pages. 
In addition, Dr. Jurji has a list of sug- 
gested readings for those who want to 
dig deeper into the roots of the present 
conflict. 

Born a Syrian, Dr. Jurji, who is 
professor of Islamics and comparative 
religion at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, is now an American citizen. His 
own feelings, masked as well as possible, 
are naturally pro-Arab. And yet he tries 
to present Israel's position fairly and 
certainly discloses a keen appreciation 
of Judaism’s religious and cultural con- 
tribution to the world. 

But it is good to have this careful de- 
lineation of the Arab position and en- 
couraging to read that he believes the 
answer to the problems of the Middle 
East can be found only as the leaders of 
the three great faiths—Judaism, Islam, 
and Christianity—lead their followers 
into peaceful coexistence. 

Surely he is right when he says, “The 
Middle East and world peace are one 
and the same thing,” and is equally right 
when he speaks of religion as “the core 
of culture.” The problems there are spir- 
itual in essence and hence universal in 
scope. The Middle East has its destiny 
always to lie between Occident and 
Orient, not serving as broker so much 
as being itself and presenting its own 
ideas to the great areas between which 
it lies. 

The book presents valuable historical 
data on the development of the Middle 
East, the impact of Protestant Chris- 
tianity on the rise of Arab nationalism, 
Arab hatred of Jew, Arab hostility to 
American support of Israel, and the 
failures of the three great religions to 
live up to their faith and traditions. 

The three faiths once worked to- 
gether in the Middle East; they have 
much in common—agreement on justice 
and conciliation, a system of ecclesias- 
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tical organization, and a devotion to a 
one holy, righteous, and loving God 
who created all things and who is over 
all history. Dr. Jurji believes they can 
work together again to bring peace. 


Journey into Self, by Dr. M. Esther 
Harding (Longmans; $5.00), is a fasci- 
nating tour de force. A student of the 
great Jung, Dr. Harding invites John 
Bunyan into her office and on the basis 
of his dream adventure, Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, gives an analysis of what she con- 
siders to be his search to discover 
himself. 

Even though Bunyan, an uneducated 
nonconformist street preacher, lived and 
wrote in the seventeenth century, his 
problems and worries and anxieties and 


Dr. M. Esther Harding 


fears and frustrations are encountered 
by modern man. Those interested in re- 
ligion and health, in clinical training, in 
the growing rapprochement between 
religion and psychiatry will enjoy this 
book. 


There Is a Place for God in Business, 
by George Murran (Pageant Press; 
$3.00), is subtitled, “Spiritual Guide for 
Business.” The author intends that it be 
used in exactly this way—as a reference 
guide to be kept on one’s desk. 

When I first picked this one up, I 
was rather repelled. I supposed that it 
was going to be another plan to enlist 
God's aid in turning over a fast buck. 
But not so. 

This is an effort to apply the prin- 


ciple of vocation to business—to mab 
one’s work in factory or shop or offg 
or store “as unto the Lord.” The e 

phasis all the way through is on the ¢ 

mands God makes on us. The auth 
stresses our constant need to disco 

what He would have us do. He jj 

twenty-five places in business whe 

prayer is essential—not for the profit ¢ 
the individual but that one may be hon. 
est, thoughtful, fair, and responsive 
the needs and rights of others. Finalh 
the author lists the common pitfalls ¢ 
business to be guarded against 
prayer. 


The author of Letters to Young 
Churches has a new book out which k 
might well have entitled Letters fron 
Young Churches. 

Actually in The Church Under th 
Cross (Macmillan; $2.50), J. B. Phillip: 
has given a fascinating survey of world 
missions today. 

Through the device of writing about 
what we call foreign missions, the av 
thor has succeeded in presenting in 
fresh, vivid, and exciting language the 
historic mission of the church. He finds 
that today’s missionaries are not fooling 
themselves (or their superiors) about 
the difficulties of their task; he finds that 
the members of the new churches are 
finding that they, too, must bear a 
cross; they are living witnesses of the 
reconciling power of the cross. 

Some laymen who have been puzzled 
by all the fuss the churches make about 
foreign missions will find this book re 
warding. 


Joy in Believing, edited by Walter 
Russell Bowie (Scribner’s; $2.95), isa 
fine collection of devotional material 
culled from the spoken and written 
words and the prayers of Henry Sloane 
Coffin. 

To one who knew Dr. Coffin at a dis 
tance and almost entirely by reputation, 
the collection seems to be a very happy 
one. Here is profound and yet entirely 
clear thought, powerful and yet simple 
writing, searching and moving prayers. 

—Joun Park Lee 
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pees opened his wallet. He was 
fishing out a dime for bus fare 
when a blue sedan pulled up to the curb. 

“Want a ride downtown?” called Mrs. 
Powers. 

Conrad hopped in. He laid his wallet 
in his lap while he pulled on his mittens. 

“All ready for Christmas tomorrow?” 
Mrs. Powers asked as they sped along 
the snowy street. 

“I'm doing my shopping today,” said 
Conrad. “I earned ten dollars, and I'm 
going to spend it all.” He thought proud- 
ly of the presents he planned to buy 
for his family. “I almost didn’t get away 
fom home,” he went on. “First my 
sister Gretchen begged me for a skiing 
lesson. Then Grandma wanted me to 
tead to her—you know she can’t see 
very well. Finally Mother asked when 
I was going to practice my violin. 
Whew!” 

“You did all those things this morn- 
ing?” exclaimed Mrs. Powers. 

“Aw, no,” grinned Conrad. “But it 
took me quite a while to talk my way 
out of them. Then, when I started for 
the bus, I had to detour around the 
block so I wouldn’t meet Chet Morgan. 
We're not friends any more since we 
had a big fight. Dad wants me to make 
up with Chet. He says I'd feel a lot 
happier, but I don’t care.” 

When they arrived downtown, Con- 
tad thanked Mrs. Powers and got out 
of the car. He felt very important walk- 
ing into the department store and say- 
ing to the clerk, “I'll take that red wool 
scarf, please.” 
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He reached into his hip pocket for 
the wallet. It wasn’t there. In alarm he 
searched through all his other pockets 
and found nothing but the dime he had 
taken out for bus fare. 

“T—I'll have to come back later,” 
he mumbled, and raced out of the store 
to search along the gutter. He remem- 
bered seeing the wallet in his lap. It 
must have fallen out when he left the 
car. Yes, there it was, lying in the slush. 

Eagerly, Conrad flipped it open. The 
money was gone. He looked around in 
despair at the crowd of shoppers. No use 
hunting now for the person who had 
taken the money. 

He spent his last dime to get home 
on the bus. In his room Conrad threw 
himself face down on the bed. He was 
sick at heart and angry at his careless- 
ness. What could he possibly do for 
Christmas presents this late? 

Before long Gretchen tiptoed in. 
Conrad hadn’t meant to tell anybody; 
but when his sister asked him softly 
what had happened, he poured out the 
whole story. 

“So I can’t buy the cuff links for Dad, 
or the earrings for Mother, or the per- 
fume for Grandma. And I was going 
to get you the prettiest red wool scarf 
to wear with vour ski suit,” Conrad fin- 
ished his story glumly. 

Gretchen patted his shoulder. “If 
only you'd take me skiing, I wouldn’t 
care whether I had a red scarf or not.” 
She tiptoed away, leaving Conrad sitting 
on the edge of the bed. An idea had 
popped into his head. He wasn’t sure 


















ConRAD’S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


it was a good idea. It might work for 
Gretchen and Grandma and Mother. 
But how about Dad? That was going to 
be the hardest of all. Suppose he 
couldn’t find Chet today. 

At the breakfast table on Christmas 
morning, Conrad’s father read the Bible 
story of the first Christmas. Then the 
family gathered around the tree to open 
the presents. Gretchen was the first to 
find an envelope with her name on it. 
Inside was a card saying, “Ten ski les- 
sons. With love, Conrad.” 

“Why, I have an envelope, too,” cried 
Mother. Her card said, “I promise to 
practice the violin every day without 
being reminded.” 

Grandma needed help in making out 
the words on her card: “I will read your 
magazine to you every week.” 

Conrad held his breath while his 
father read: “Dear Dad, You were right. 
I made up with Chet yesterday, and I 
feel a lot happier.” 

“These are very unusual gifts,” said 
Mother, with a questioning look. 

Conrad explained hurriedly. “I lost 
my wallet. When I found it again, the 
money was gone. I’m sorry.” 

“Don’t be sorry,” his father said gent- 
ly. “Out of vour empty wallet you've 
given each of us the Christmas present 
we wanted most—vour time, your 
thoughtfulness, your love.” 

He turned to the others. “Am I right?” 

“Absolutely,” said Mother and Grand- 
ma together. Gretchen threw her arms 
around her brother. “Ten ski lessons! 
Oh, boy!” 
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For the smaller church or chapel... 


no other organ offers 
so much at such low cost 


The 
Baldwin 


Electronic Organ 


Model 45 


WITH BUILT-IN 
AMPLIFICATION 
OUTPERFORMS ORGANS 
COSTING MUCH MORE! 


Compare it for features! Compare it for performance! 
Compare it for price! You'll readily see why the Baldwin 
Model 45 is a favorite for small church or chapel. 


This exceptionally fine organ offers a full selection of 
voices in all four organ tone families—Diapason, Flute, 
String and Reed. 

Built-in amplification eliminates special installation... 
although Baldwin's standard tone equipment may be 
used for additional amplification with the Model 45, 
if desired. 

Consider the beauty and inspiration this true organ 
will add to your Christmas services this year. Write us or 
call your Baldwin Dealer today. Let us show you how 
easily and quickly your church can own this fine Baldwin 


Haldwin 


PIANOS * ORGANS 


BUILDERS OF: BALOWIN GRAND PIANOS « ACROSONIC SPINET 
AND CONSOLE PIANOS « HAMILTON STUDIO PIANOS « BALDWIN 
ELECTRONIC ORGANS © ORGA-SONIC SPINET ORGANS 
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* Two full 61 note manuals, 25 pedals! 
* Standard organ controls! 


* 19 independent stops, four couplers, selective 
vibratos! 


* Traditionally fine Baldwin tone quality! 
* As little as $225.00 down—delivered! 


FINANCING: The Baldwin Piano Company will 
finance your purchase of any Baldwin-built piano 
or organ. For complete details of this unique 
Manufacturer-Customer Finance Plan, ask your 
Baldwin dealer or write to: 


The Baldwin Piano Company 

Organ Division, Department PL 126 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Please send O Home 0 Institutional information on: 

© The Model 45 Baldwin Electronic Organ * 

© Other electronic organs built by Baldwin 

© Baldwin's unique Manufacturer-Customer Finance Plan. 
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